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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THe vacancies in the Cabinet are still unfilled, and the en- 





deavours to replace Sir William Molesworth and Lord Can- | 


ning have been sufficiently protracted to draw attention upon 
the position of the Ministry as a whole. That position does not 
amount to “a crisis,” but the difficulty which seems to be felt in 
recruiting the Government exposes us, before the enemy, as not 
quite able to agree amongst ourselves, and suggests to the public 
the question, Is it all right in Downing Street ? 

The invitation to Lord Stanley, which was whispered last week, 


was not avowed till the close of the week; and before Sunday had , 


assed it was known that the young gentleman declined the 
| oer of a place in the Cabinet. Lord Stanley declined to swamp 
his individuality or his prospects in the Palmerston Administra- 
tion: he runs his horse in the next race ; and, whatever may have 
ae, motives that suggested the coalition, the attempt has 
aile 
Rumour ascribes to Lord Palmerston other attempts that have 
teen unsuccessful Those reports, however, stand Le very 
doubtful bases. We have no authentic assuraace that Mr. Sidney 
Herbert was to be enticed back by the offer oi the Postmaster- 
Generalship; none that Lord Dalhousie has been invited, and has 
refused; none that the Duke of Newcastle has been sent for from 
Circassia, to resume his post as Colonial Secretary. Practically, 
no disadvantage accrues to the Prenrier from the delay in filling 
up the vacancies. Everybody believes that the business of the 
Colonies is carried on quite as well by the Under-Secretary as 
it would be by the chief; and with regard to the Post-office, 
Lord Palmerston has confessed that the department has all it 
wants in the Secretary, the title and salary alone being necessary 
for one of the units who make up the long dozen of the Cabinet. 
Under our constitution “the Cabinet” has but a vague unsubstan- 
tive existence; and although exceptional members sometimes 
take their seat there without office, it is always constituted 
mainly of the heads of departments. By the offers ascribed to 
him right and left, Lord Palmerston is understood to be anxious 
for promoting the interests of the country with the aid of any 
men of ability and influence, without regard to party. The 
very position is one which tends to disarm party attacks. Some 
of the proposed additions to the Cabinet would be decidedly bene- 
ficial. Mr. Sidney Herbert is perhaps too far committed as a fol- 
lower of the course into which Mr. Gladstone dashed, for a return 
to the Palmerston Cabinet without some essential change in the po- 
sition of affairs generally. It isnot so with the Duke of Newcastle. 
He was driven forth by an intrigue and under the influence of a 
popular delusion, to which his colleagues bowed. The aes 
feeling towards him is now materially changed. It is itted 
that he was a misconstrued man; that in the war he showed 
ability instead of incapacity; that he devoted himself more 
earnestly to the public service than any one of his colleagues; and 
that many subsequent improvements in the administration owe 
their —. tohim. In the Colonial department, his administration 
rocured for him a sound popularity both at home and in the 
olonies. There is one kind of strength which the Duke of New- 
castle would unquestionably bring to Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment—the character of the man is now so .rly understood, that 
any statement which he might make would be thoroughly believed. 





The British army in the East is settling down into its winter 
positions and its national vice—drunkenness is habitual and pre- 
valent. Is not the simple fact a disgrace both to army and nation? 
Why is it suffered to continue? We do not demand the immedi- 
ate application of this or that “ remedy ”: it is too common to ap- 
ply nostrums on a preconceived notion of their efficacy. Before 
you can prescribe, you must know the cause of the disease, and we 

(Latest Eprrron.] 





' wish to know why it is that the British soldier gives himself up to 
' drunkenness. Why are the means left, nay placed, within his reach ? 
| We know it has been possible to prevent drunkenness among the 
same class. One of the exploits which have rendered the names of 
| Cook, Parry, Franklin, and other great voyagers immortal, is, that 
| they brought back their men without the ordinary loss by deaths; 
' an exploit which they could not have achieved if they had permitted 
| drunkenness. How did they prevent it? By looking after their 
| crews, individually, as a father looks after his children. It would 
| seem that the vice can be arrested, nay extirpated, if the officers 
do their duty. The state of things in the East constitutes an ac- 
cusation against the oflicers. 





to | The American vem are giving their assistance to expose the 
e 


' character of the ectioneering intrigue which induces some men 
to employ the opportunities of office in pandering to any prejudice 
that may exist against England, as a means of getting up a show 
of patriotic activity. The discussions that are brought to us by 

| the last mail, however, are incorrectly cited as proving that the 

| Americans do not regard the unpleasant aspect which has come 
over our relations; for at that date the people in the United States 

did not know anything of the papers sent out from this country. 

It is clear that of their own will the are not prepared to entertain 

the notion of serious differences with us. 

A vessel that had been seized in the port of New York, ona 

“Meme poor that it was fitting out as a privateer, had been 
eased with the concurrence of the British Consul, as the evidence 

did not establish the charge. We have never lost sight of the 

contingency that some reckless adventurers—and they are to be 

found in all countries—might speculate in fitting out vessels 
colourably for some destination which would require fighting ca- 
pacities, and might then divert their course under Russian letters 
of marque. A strongly-attested report has reached us, that a large 
number of such ships are cstudiy known to be fitting out in 
various parts of the vast American seaboard as privateers in the 

Russian service. But the number stated seems to render the avoid- 

| ance of detection impossible, an] the very report itself might be one 
of the endless ruses employed by Russia to embroil England with 

her friends. 

Supposing the account were true, it would all the more forcibly 
establis . be necessity of maintaining a perfectly frank and unre- 
| served position towards the American Government. Any reserve 
| would imply mistrust—would make us range the American Go- 
| vernment amongst our enemies—would deprive us of its assistance 
| in stopping the privateers—would give the officials a common 
| cause with any American citizens whom we might attack. The 
| past conduct of the; American Executive justifies the belief that 
| any summons to preserve neutrality by arresting privateers would 
be cheerfully obeyed. It is not the strengthening of our fleet, but 
the absence of frank explanation, that would constitute a hazard- 
ous departure from friendliness on our side. 

What would happen in this country, if there were any strong 
belief current in the possibility of war, may be guessed from the 
demonstration of feeling which arose at the inauguration of the 
Peel statue at Bradford. The mere sound of the rumour called 
forth a strong protest against such a war from Mr. W. E. Forster, 
who may be said to speak for Bradford; and if Bradford speaks 
in this tone, what would Liverpool and Manchester say, were the 
thing to come near us in earnest, instead of jooming so problemati- 
cally in the distance. Bradford concurred with Mr. Forster, that 
war between England and America would be not only unprofitable 
but monstrous. The good sense of the two, peoples will surely 
settle the question. 


re 
re 





We notice with satisfaction the establishment of the Reforma- 
tory Union, by the leading promoters of the system of juvenile ro 
formation. The Union will have a centro! »mece im London. It 
will give unity to the action of «nose who have long been united in 
spirit, and is the first step towards imparting a national character 
and extent to the reformatory treatment of young offenders. 





The factory hands of Manchester have commenced an organized 
agitation to resist a reduction of wages; a much more formidable 
sign than the “dear bread” demonstretions of the day, both be- 
cause more real and likely to be more extensive. There are mis- 
takes in the fitst notice of the agitators—such as the presumption 
that the factory-owners seek to reduce wages because the price of 
the raw material is enhanced; a presumption wrong both in fact 
and in the assumed reasoning. But there is only too stubborna 
reality in the conditions which tend to the threatened eouiflict. 
The price of cotton goods has been continuously declming formany 





years past—declining in the face of a continually wstepting de. 
nat” the one reason is, that the power of produdtion eat be 
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multiplied more rapidly than the power of consumption. If we / 
had civilized India and Africa, and opened the exclusive tariffs of 
Spain and other countries suited to the consumption of cotton 
goods, the field of consumption would be enormously extended ; 
but those labours of ages, it may be said, have been anticipated by 
the extension of our producing machinery, on the mere expectation 
of great markets in India and Australia. The latest accounts of 
those markets represent them as only now recovering from “ glut,” 
while Manchester and its dependencies could produce enough for 
the markets were they bare and greedy—far more than enough. 
This is the cause of that pressure on the masters from which 
they try to obtain relief by transferring it to the men. 

The men suggest another course, rather than the reduction of 
wages—short time; and pure reason would seem to be wholly on 
their side. Over-make being the cause of the pressure, contraction of 
make is the true remedy. And it is the course to which the most 
intelligent and the wealthiest masters would probably incline. 
But the difficulties that so often obstruct reason are here grave. 
Many of the masters are not wealthy, some are not intelligent. 
They act together as against the men, but they act separately when 
it is against each other. As soon as a manufacturer has a large 
capital sunk in his “plant,” he must keep it going. To stop, 
entails damage, and heavy repairs as well as loss of interest. Like 
a railroad, the mill must be worked if possible. Well, then, the 
object becomes one of getting the greatest amount of revenue. 
Masters of wealth and foresight would see the advantage, in the 
long run, of restricting the make, and living on capital rather than 
heap glut upon glut. Masters of no wealth, feeling little for others, 
will try to get foremost in a crowded market, and will strive to 
snatch the revenue by being first. Some will incur loss on the 
a accounts so that cash be brought in for present needs. 

ence the modern practice of direct consignments by manufactur- 
ers over the head of middlemen. Hence the practice, recently ex- 
posed ina bankruptcy case, of sales for cash under the market- 
prices. It is the parallel of the beggarly artisan who hurries his 
work to pledge it. To such gamblers short time is a control 
of their game; and perhaps the most prudent manufacturers 
are embarrassed by the increased numbers of this class in the entire 
fraternity. It is most desirable, however, that the masters should 
act with firmness as respects the control over their own conduct— 
with unequivocal fairness towards the men, since misunderstand- 
ings can lead to nothing but mischief; and a peaceful issue out of 
the real difficulties of the case will be best promoted by cultivating 
a mutual forbearance, where cordiality can hardly be expected— 
for cordiality, like confidence, is not a feeling of sudden growth. 


Che Cuurt. 


Tur Queen has taken her usual drives, weather permitting; and Prince 
Albert his exercise of shooting, once with Lord Palmerston, otherwise 
alone. Lord Raglan had audience of her Majesty on Monday, to deliver 
the insignia of the Grand Cross of the Bath worn by his father. 

Yesterday the troops at Windsor paraded in the Home Park, before the 
Queen, Prince Albert, and the children, in honour of the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle is rather long and remarkable. It 
includes the Earl of Westmoreland, Lord and Lady Palmerston, General 
Sir Robert and Lady Gardiner, Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne, 
Major-General Sir Henry Bentinck, Lord Raglan, Captain William Peel, 
Colonel Hamilton, Earl and Countess Granville, and Colonel Poulett 


Somerset. 
Che Airtropalis. 


Yesterday was “ Lord Mayor's Day”; and brought with it the cus- 
tomary civic proceedings—shorn, however, of the customary pageantry. 
The new Lord Mayor’s procession was as simple as it well could be, and 
purely municipal ; the only adjuncts to the train of functionaries being a few 
dragoons. The Chief Magistrate proceeded, as usual, to Westminster Hall 
by water ; and was duly introduced to the Barons of the Court of Exchequer 
by the Recorder ; who, in his brief biographical sketch of the career of Mr. | 
Salomons, brought into prominent relief the progress of Jewish emanci- 
pation, as illustrated in that career; and expressed an opinion, that “ the 
day upon which the present Lord Mayor was elected would form a me- 
morable day not only in the annals of the city of London but in the 
history of religious freedom.” The Chief Baron’s speech of recognition 
fully reciprocated the feeling expressed by the Recorder. 











An attempt made to establish a public library in the City of London, 
under Mr. Ewart’s act of last session, has been defeated by acclamation. 
The Lord Mayor convened and held a public meeting on Monday, in the 
Fegyntian Hall, for the purpose of founding a library ; and he expounded 
to a large Ot Tatcyeyers the object and beneficial nature of the act. 
Mr. Ewart M.P., although not u sutopayer, was allowed to move the 
adoption of his own act. He told his audience of the great success which 
had attended the setting up of libraries in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other places; and combated the argument against the proposal, that the 
poor would injure the books, by stating the fact that out of 110,000 
volumes lent at Liverpool only one was injured: nay, “so reverently | 
careful were the poor people of the books, that they brought clean napkins 
to wrap them in when received, and returned them in the same manner.” 
Major-General Sykes seconded the resolution, amid an uproar that 
shortened his speech. A ratepayer inquired whether the City of London 
has not See Se library at the Guildhall ? To which question there | 
were multitudinous cries of “Yes, yes!’”’ Then Mr. Deputy Peacock 
moved the “previous question” by way of amendment. The library at 
the Guildhall 
If it were urged that the ger was not suitable, the Corporation could 
move the books to a suitable place, and make the 12,000 volumes 100,000, 
without touching the pockets of the ratepayers, already struggling under 


was used by exactly seven persons in the month of October. | 





war taxes and local rates. Mr. Cox and Mr. Bower supported the amend- 
ment. There are thirty-five public libraries and twenty-seven museums 
in London, easily accessible ‘‘to persons of a really literary turn.”” The 
Reverend Mr. Mackenzie said that the books at the Guildhall are not 


| books of general utility: they chiefly concern the antiquities of the City 


of London, the privileges of its officers, and contain excellent accounts of 
the processions of the Lord Mayors—but who would like to study 12,000 
volumes on such subjects? Neither is the library accessible at hours 
that suit young men. But Mr. Tite, Alderman Sidney, and others, op- 
posed the original resolution; and, after great confusion, the “ previous 
question ’’ was carried, by “a complete forest of hands.” 

The Southwark election-contest has lost the greater part of its interest ; 
for it seems to be already settled that Sir Charles Napier is to be the 
Member. On Monday, Mr. Scovell announced, in a letter to the electors, 
that he finds “the ery of ‘an ill-used man’ renders his return so un- 
certain,” unless he entered upon an expensive contest, that he with- 
drew from the field. He thinks, indeed, that his “claims” on the 
constituency, the identity of his interests with theirs, his acquaintance 
with the needs of the borough, and his solicitude for its educational and 
charitable institutions, ought to have placed his “return beyond the pos- 
sible effects of a popular delusion, without an outlay, although strictly 
legal, disgracefully expensive”: but he bows to the electors and to fate. 

There has been a talk of other candidates, but the firm hold which the 
“ jll-used’”’ Admiral has taken of the borough has deterred them from 
coming forward, 


A special meeting of the Metropolitan Sewers Commission was held on 
Thursday, to hear Mr. Bazalgette answer the charges brought against 
him by Mr. F. GC. Ward. Mr. Bazalgette accordingly entered with great 
minuteness into the questions at issue,—Mr. Bazalgette’s data and calcu- 
lations as to the size, slope, and rain-discharging power of the proposed 
tunnels, and as to their magnitude and cost. Mr. Offor then moved the 
following resolution— 

“That this Court, having most carefully considered the allegations and 
charges brought by Mr. Ward against the chief engineer of this Commission, 
and his reply to those charges, are of opinion that they are founded on mis- 
conceptions, and that there is no reason to doubt the efficiency and rectitude 
of the chief engineer or consulting engineers, and that they are entitled to 
the continued confidence of this Court.” 

Sir John Shelley moved as an amendment, that the statements of Mr. 
Ward and the reply of Mr. Bazalgette should be referred to a committee 
of eminent engineers and mathematicians. Negatived by 8 to 4. A 
second amendment for adjournment was also negatived; and Mr. Offor’s 
resolution was carried; Sir John Shelley, Mr. Thwaites, and Dr. Waller 
Lewis, recording a protest against it. 


The meetings in Hyde Park, now become chronic, are simply disgrace- 
ful infractions of order. On Sunday again, the Park was surrendered 
for the whole of the afternoon “toa lawless, ruffianly mob”; who set 
upon and pelted out of the Park a poor Turk ina fez cap; and, having 
disposed of the Turk, the cream of the blackguards began an internecine 
war among themselves, turning aside now and then to assail any respect- 
ably-dressed person who chanced to approach them. ITlowever, three 
Park-keepers and a policeman managed to arrest and gallantly carry off 
one fellow who had cutanother fellow’s face open withastone. There was 
some speaking, but on the whole the spectacle was simply one of riotous 
mischief and brutality. 


It appears from the proceedings of a meeting of omnibus-proprietors, 
held on Wednesday, that the new “ Omnibus Company”’ is not likely to 
come into existence. It was projected by French gentlemen at Paris ; 
the scheme does not appear to have been taken up by the Paris specula- 
tors—not a shilling has been subscribed. The statements published about 
the company appear to have been almost entirely groundless. The great 
body of the omnibus-proprietors complain of the conduct of a few of 
their body in negotiating with the Frenchmen. 





At the Surrey Sessions, on Wednesday, Charles de Fleury, the daring 
French swindler, was convicted of obtaining a large quantity of bricks by 
fraudulent means. Sentence, twelve months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Elliot, the Lambeth Magistrate, has granted a summons against the 
Reverend Dr. John Vaughan, incumbent of the district church of St. Mat- 
thew at Brixton, for falsifying registers of burial. The application for the 
summons, or a warrant, was made on Monday, at the instance of the parish 
authorities, in pursuance of a resolution passed at a public meeting. It was 
alleged that Dr. Vaughan had interred persons not parishioners in the 
churehyard; double fees are paid in such cases; Dr. Vaughan, several wit- 
nesses averred, had entered false addresses, to make it appear that the de- 
ceased had lived in the district, and had placed opposite to the entries only 
single fees; half the fees go to the Reetor of the mother church of Lambeth, 
half to the Churchwardens of St. Matthew; of course if Dr. Vaughan has 
acted as alleged, he has pocketed the extra fees himself. The Registrars’ 
certificates of the deaths of two persons, not parishioners, buried by Dr. 
Vaughan, are missing. 

Andreoli, an Italian, is in custody for sending a threatening letter to Mr. 
Ferdinando Azzoni, demanding the sum of 500/. Mr. Azzoni found an 
anonymous letter in his letter-box; it purported to come from a seeret so- 
ciety of Italians in London, and threatened Mr. Azzoni with death unless 
he paid a tax of 500/. in gold ; a person would meet him at midnight, oppo- 
site the General Post-office, to receive the money, and certain words were to 
be used as si, Mr. Azzoni communicated with the Police ; and went to 
the rendezvous, carrying a bag containing 300 farthings. Andreoli met him, 
and the appointed words were spoken; but when Mr. Azzoni was about to 
deliver the bag of farthings, Andreoli grew frightened, and wished Mr. 
Azzoni to go elsewhere with him; on Mr. Azzoni refusing, the other pre- 


| pared to run, but the Police pounced upon him. 


Lieutenants Woener and Rotzell, and Ensign Prodzynski, of the British 
German Legion, are in custody, and have been produced before the Thames 
Police Magistrate, for deserting the service: Woener is further charged with 
stealing 60/. of public money, which had been intrusted to him for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers. 

Sir Peter Laurie has discharged William Radley, the engineer accused of 

ing “ Lord Colvill’s” name to an order for iron safes. ‘“ Lord Colvill 
admitted that he had signed a power of attorney for Radley, but said it was 
got from him by fraud. A crowd of persons in the court declared that goods 
and iad had been got from them by fraud, either by Radley or Colvill, or 
th. 
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The house-steward of the Atheneum Club has absoonded with upwards of 
150/. the property of the Club. 





The wounded burglar who was carried off from the Middlesex Hospital, | 


by four confederates, in so daring a manner, has been recaptured. 

The inhabitants round Peckham Rye subscribed for a large bonfire, a 
“ Guy,” and a great quantity of fireworks, for a display on the night of the 
5th. In consequence, a vast assemblage of “ roughs,’’ disorderly people, 
and thieves, assembled and behaved in a riotous manner. Two offenders 
have been fined by the Lambeth Magistrate. 





Che Proviures. 

Earl Gifford was returned for Totness on Monday, without opposition ; 
Mr. Mackenzie retiring entirely from the contest. The new Member in- 
formed his constituents, that when he became of age he was offered a 
seat for a county if he would support the cause of Protection. 


subject. 
years in India ; and since his return home, in 1850, the study of political 
history had shown him that the Conservatives systematically opposed 
those measures which had led to our present intellectual and industrial 
development. Hence he took his place in the party led by Lord John 
Russell. 


A statue of Sir Robert Peel, sculptured by Behnes, set up on an open 


space of ground in the centre of the priacipal warehouses of Bradford, | 


was formally inaugurated on Tuesday. The Mayor, the Corporation, the 
Borough Members, and a considerable crowd, took part in the proceed- 
ings ; walking in procession with flags and music, making speeches, and 
keeping general holiday. We believe that ¢iis statue of Peel has been 
duly paid for. 

After the inaugural proceedings, the chief actors regaled themselves 
with luncheon and speeches. The two main topics were, the character of 
Sir Robert Peel, and the supposed disagreement between England and 
America. Mr. Rand dealt with the character of Sir Robert, “ pre- 
eminently the statesman for England.’’ Had he been alive we should 
not perhaps have been cursed with the present war. The nation lost a 
friend the moment that great man was removed, Mr. William Edward 
Forster gave a new turn to the tone of the speaking, by treating of the 
American topic. 

The question of the war reminded him of the possibility of another war—a 
war with America. What would Peel have done? He would have been 
the person least apt to give offence, and least ready to take offence. Mr. 
Forster protested against the angry tone of some of the articles in the news- 

apers. There is no question that England could immensely injure America 

y blockading her coasts, but at what price >—at the expense of blockading 
our own mills. It was said we could land a Black army in the Southern 
States, who would massacre the slaveholders: but that would be virtually 
destroying the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. War with Ame- 
rica would be a terrible thing, but in the terror and danger lies the security 
of peace. Government should be frank with America: if we have causes of 
offence, let them be openly stated; if there is reason to believe that Russia 
is trying to get privateers fitted out in American ports, let it be stated pub- 
licly, and let not the American people think that in sending out a fleet we 
are holding out a threat. 

These sentiments were approved by the company. But Mr. Milligan, 
one of the Borough Members, could not think such a war possible; and 
Mr. Wickham, the other Member, said he would do all he could to avert 
such a calamity. He hoped the rumour was one of the bubbles of the 
day, and, like other bubbles, would soon burst. 


The movement in behalf of Reformatory Institutions has now a centre. 
During last week, Sir John Pakington, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Harry 


Verney, Miss Carpenter, the Reverend Sydney Turner, and others prac- | 


tically engaged in the movement, met at Hardwicke Court, near Glou- 
cester, the seat of Mr. Barwick Baker. After much deliberation, they 
arrived at these conclusions— 

“That it is expedient that an association of the friends ‘of reformatory 
agency be now formed, to be designated ‘ The Reformatory Union,’ of which 
the following shall be the principal objects : to collect and diffuse informa- 
tion bearing on the reformation of criminals; to promote the formation of 
reformatory institutions where needed, and generally to advance the further 
practical yen aay of the reformatory movement; to consider and pro- 
mote such legislative measures as are still required for the better care and 
reformation of youthful offenders; to assist in the placing out and subse- 
quent guardianship and protection of young persons leaving reformatory in- 
stitutions ; to consider and promote means for the employment and restora- 
tion to society of discharged prisoners; to promote the practical training 
= Preparation of efficient masters and teachers for reformatory institu- 

ons. 

The Union will have an office in London. 


A provisional committee 
has been formed to carry out the resolutions. 


There is an apprehension among the factory operatives at Manchester 
that an attempt will shortly be made to reduce their wages. They have, 
in consequence, made an appeal to public opinion; as they think it right 
that “not only the workmen but the public should be satisfied of the 
necessity” of the contemplated reduction. In their notice to the public, 
they state that the facts appear to them to be these— 

“That the price of the raw material is high, and the demand for goods and 
yarns may not be such as to yield the cont profits, when the present state 
of the money-market is considered: but that a reduction of wages is a 
remedy for these evils, we most emphatically deny. If cotton is dear, let 
the consumption be diminished. If the cotton trade is not remunerative, 
the evil to be remedied is over-production; the remedy for which may be 
expressed in two short words—short time. Let the masters adopt this ob- 
viously prudent course, and we will go with them; but we never can consent 
to advise our fellow workmen to listen to any reduction of their hard earn- 
—_, inasmuch as it would only aggravate the evil which it professes to 

y. 

The operatives held a meeting on Wednesday, and resolved that “the 
hands who have received notices come out as their notices expire,””—that 
is, notices from the masters that their wages will be reduced 10 or 12 per 
cent. <A provisional committee of seven persons was also appointed to call 
future meetings and manage the turn-out. It was agreed that 6d. a week 
— be collected from minders and 3d, from piecers to support the turn- 
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He de- | 
clined the offer, on the ground that he had not sufficiently studied the | 
Since that time, he had travelled a good deal, spending four | 
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| A “ Railway Club” has been formed at Manchester, to bring together 
| the chief employés of railways, with a view to the interchange of in- 
formation tending to improve the working of railways, 





Martinson, junior cashier of the Northumberland and Durham District 
| Bank at Newcastle—a “ fast’? young man—absconded, leaving a deficit in 
his accounts of 42647. A reward of 100/. for his arrest was offered; and the 
meer seized him on Wednesday at Southampton, on board the Washington, 
pound for New York. 

The birth and parentage of “ Alice Grey”’ is still doubtful. It has been 
stated that she is the daughter of humble parents at Limerick, named 
Huggard ; that her father is dead, and her mother, ** a very honest woman,” 
| has remarried. Alice is really married to a soldier, Brazil, a private in the 

Sixty-eighth Regiment. While residing at home she behaved well. Another 
| story is, that Alice Grey is Mary Atkinson, daughter of poor parents at 
Kendal, the mother still living. There she committed various frauds. The 
Home Secretary has directed the release of the last victims of her perjury— 
the two boys imprisoned at Chester. Alice has been committed for trial. 

The inquest on John Bingham, the engine-driver who was killed on the 
Croydon and Wimbledon Railway, was concluded on Monday. A number of 
railway servants, Mr. Berkeley, who constructed the line, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Yolland, an Inspector of Railways under the Board of Trade, were 
| examined. No one could account specitically for the accident; but it seems 
most probable that the driver was going faster than is prudent on a new 
line, that his engine began to oscillate at a slight curve, and that this caused 
the driving-wheel to strike a rail in a weak part; the rail broke, half of it 
twined round the wheel, and the train was thrown off the line. The time- 
table fixed the speed of trains high, but drivers had been instructed not to 
attend to the table for a period, but to run “ steadily and cautiously.”” This, 
like all new lines, required a good deal of repairing as soon as traflic began 
between Mitcham and Wimbledon the rails were very shaky. Colonel Yol- 
land had ordered a postponement of the opening of the line twice; but on 
| account of want of signals and of a siding, not because the permanent way 
was bad. He thought the speed at the time of the disaster—twenty-seven 
miles an hour—too great; on a new line it ought not to exceed twenty miles. 
The Jury returned a verdict of “‘ Accidental death”’ ; and recommended that 
until the road had become more consolidated the maximum speed should be 
only twenty miles an hour. 

Dr. Hermann Francks, formerly editor of the A//yemeine Zeitung, has 
committed suicide at Brighton, apparently“after having strangled his son. 
Father and son, the latter a youth of fifteen, arrived at the Albion Hotel, 
from Portsmouth, on the afternoon of the 2d; Dr. Arnold Ruge, a German 
refugee, had an interview with Dr. Francks that evening, and he did not 
observe any signs of mental aberration. Father and son slept in a double- 
bedded room. Early on Saturday morning, Dr. Francks threw himself out 
of the window, fell into the area, and was killed. His son was found in bed 
a corpse—a silk scarf was twisted round his neck, and he had died from 
strangulation. Dr. Francks was a man of property. The Jury who sat on 
the two bodies returned this verdict—“ That the son was found strangled in 
bed, but whether by his own hand, or by the hand of another, there was no 
evidence to show; and that the father destroyed himself by throwing him- 
self out of window while in an unsound state of mind.” 


No fewer than thirty-one persons have been more or less hurt by an ex- 
pee of gas, during the night, in the tramp ward of Birmingham Work- 

ouse. 

The gale on the Eastern coasts at the beginning of last week was followed 
by another between Harwich and Cromer, on Saturday. The weather having 
moderated, great numbers of colliers and other vessels which had been lying 
in sheltered places put to sea on Friday ; the storm next day fell upon them, 
and some fifty were driven on shore ; in many cases these were total wrecks, 
and in one or two some seamen perished. 

The Deal boatmen earned between 3000/. and 4000/. last week by the- 
salvage of vessels, rendering assistance, and recovering anchors, &c. Had 
they been engaged in saving human life, they would have had no legal 
claim for reward. 


IRELAND. 


The brief stay of the Lord-Lieutenant at Belfast has given great satis- 
faction to that mercantile community. Lord Carlisle went there osten- 
sibly to visit Lord Dufferin, and preside at the inauguration of a statue 
to the late Earl of Belfast; and the hospitalities showered upon him by 
the Corporation followed as a matter of course. During the three days 
he passed at Belfast, Lord Carlisle went through much work of the festive 
kind. He received two addresses, attended two banquets, sailed up and 
down the Lough, visited the Harbour Commissioners, inspected the gaol 
and charitable institutions, and attended a concert and ball. 

The Lord-Lieutenant visited the Marquis of Londonderry, at Mount- 
stewart, on Tuesday. A grand ball was given in his honour : it is re- 
marked, that “among the notabilities of the féte was the presence of Mr. 
Gunter of Berkeley Square ; who, with his highly efficient establishment, 
| travelled not less than six hundred miles to assist and superintend the 

festivities ’’! 


King’s County has produced a murderous outrage, arising from a dispute 

about land. Mr. Ramsbottom, of Moorock Lodge, near Dallvscntien, acting 
| as agent for Captain Humphrey, had been compelled to eject a tenant from 

a bit of land by process of law. Mr. Ramsbottom was returning home in 
| the afternoon after obtaining possession of the land, his clerk, Mr. Beecham, 
walking by his side : two villains fired at them from behind a hedge; Mr. 
Beecham was nearest to the assailants, and received both the charges of 
their guns—a bullet passed through his neck, and a number of slugs lodged 
in his mouth, arm, and other parts of his body: he is pronounced to be in 
danger. The Constabulary arrested five men on suspicion the same evening ; 
but the Magistrates felt bound to liberate them next day. 


SCOTLAND. 

As Mr. Macaulay, the President of the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution, could not attend to open its winter session on the 2d instant, 
his place was filled by Sir John M‘Neill, lately one of the Commissioners 
to the Army in the Crimea; who delivered an introductory lecture on 
some matters relating to the working classes. Sir John admitted that 
education, bookish education, is an indispensable want; but he contended 
that the social defects—intemperance, uncleanliness, improvidence, bad 
management—neither books nor school education could counteract these 
bad habits. That counteraction must be sought in other directions. 

Might not instruction in the guidance and management of the common 
affairs of life be made a part of the ordinary course of the school? Might 
not a teacher, for cnueagin make his more advanced pupils understand how 





much might be done, in the ordinary working lifetime of a man, by small 
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weekly savings—explain the accumulation of interest, the advantages of 
savings-banks, of insurance, of small Government annuities, and the 
various means within their reach of making provision for the future—the 
advantages of a regular settlement of all accounts, and the immediate in- 
vestment of every available balance, however small? Might he not enable 
pupils of riper age to comprehend the relations of employer and employed, 
and the identity, where rightly understood, of their apparently conflicting 
interests ? 

Then Sir John touched on the effects upon the national character pro- 
duced by the division of labour; to which his attention had been particu- 
larly directed by the circumstances of the British army in the Crimea, 
The minute subdivision of labour has a tendency to carry men back to a 
condition analogous to barbarism. 

Each person can do only one thing. Everything else is done for him by 
persons whose sphere of action is perhaps as limited as his own. Now 
a part, and not an inconsiderable part, of the sufferings of the British 
army in the Crimea during the last winter, arose from this very cir- 
cumstance. He believed there never was a better army. He did not 
believe that there ever was actually brought together by any country 
an army of the same numbers that could have stood against it on the field 
of battle. Yet, with all their indomitable courage and energy in action, and 
all their fortitude and high moral bearing, most of them were in some respects 
very helpless fellows. Few of them could handle a spade or a mattock with 
any dexterity ; fewer still an axe or a saw, a hammer, or a trowel. Few of 
them could even mend their own clothes tolerably, and fewer still could 
mend their own shoes; they were bad cooks, and all, except the old soldiers, 
bad hands even at lighting a fire. In short, they conld hardly turn their 
hands to anything except fighting ; and that, it must be admitted, they could 
do as hardly any other men could. He had spoken of their want of skill in 
cooking ; his hearers might perhaps desire to know what they had to cook. 
When he left the Crimea, the soldiers’ rations consisted of the following 
articles—one pound of meat daily, fresh and salt on alternate days; one 

—— of good biscuit, or one pound and a half of fresh soft bread 

ily; from half a pound to a pound of fresh vegetabies, or an equiva- 
lent quantity of preserved vegetables, daily; two ounces of rice or barley | 
daily ; one ounce of coffee or one quarter ounce of tea daily, on | 
alternate days; one and three-quarter ounce of sugar daily; two half 

ills of rum-daily, and one half gill more when in the trenches, with | 
ime-juice, and additional sugar daily, given as an antiscorbutic, and 
sufficient to make half a gill of rum into good punch. This, all would admit, 
was a very ample daily supply, and to men who knew how to make the most 
of it would have been luxurious: but this our men certainly did not. Now, 
that kind of helplessness in our soldiers arose from the similar helplessness 
of the classes of our population which furnishes the recruits. The minute 
division of labour in a highly civilized community reduces the individuals 
of whom it is composed toa condition as helpless, whenever they are sepa- 
rated from it and thrown upon their own resources, as if the arts of civilized 
life had not yet been invented. 

Sir John remarked on another effect of the division of labour—its 
tendency to narrow and cramp the intellect, and produce that stolid in- 
difference to everything intellectual that marks a certain portion of our 
population except in manufacturing towns; and he urged the necessity 
of systematically counteracting this pernicious tendency. At the close 
of his lecture he adverted to the war; pointed out how it has dissipated 
Russian prestige, and roughly shaken that instrument of policy the super- 
stitious belief that Russia was destined to acquire universal dominion. 
He trusted she would soon be convinced that a better destiny is in store 
for her—to subdue her deserts, civilize her population, improve her 
own Government, respect the rights and liberties of other countries and 
the public law of Europe. 

The Administrative Reform Society appeared by proxy at Glasgow last 
week ; its deputation comprising Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Jacob Bell, and two 
or three old “ League” agitators. A meeting was held in the City-hall; | 
the Lord Provost in the ehair. The Administrative Reformers made | 
speeches, and resolutions in furtherance of their views were adopted. 











At the High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, Mr. Robert Philip, lately 
Provost of Leith, was convicted of a criminal assault upon a girl under or 
about the age of puberty, and of indecent behaviour to another little girl. 
Mr. Philip is a widower, sixty-five years old; he was one of the leading 
citizens of Leith, and reputed to be wealthy; he took a prominent part in 
the benevolent and religious enterprises of Leith; he was Provost at the 
time when the charge against him was first brought forward, but was forced 
to resign by the opinion expressed at a public meeting. The girls were re- 
spectively ten and twelve years of age. The trial occupied twelve hours: as 
usual in such cases in Scotland, the public and reporters were excluded till 
the Jury had retired. The Lord Justice Clerk pronounced the sentence, | 
condemning the prisoner to be transported for fifteen years. Philip exhi- 
bited great fortitude and self-possession throughout. 

A young militiaman had previously received a similar sentence on plead- 
ing guilty to assailing a little girl. 





Foreign aut Calonial, 


France.—The visits of European celebrities to the Court of Louis 
Napoleon continue. Yesterday week, the Emperor received at St. 
Cloud, Count Vilain XIV, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
Prince de Chimay had a private audience of the Emperor, to deliver 
letters from the King of the Belgians and from the Duke and Duchess 
de Brabant for the Empress. Count Colloredo has been a visitor at St. 
Cloud. The Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden arrived in Paris on 
Tuesday. | 

The Emperor went to Fontainbleau on Monday last, for a day’s 
shooting, chiefly with persons about the Court. On his return to Paris, 
an “accident ”’ happened, which caused a rumour to circulate that bis life 
had been attempted. It appears that the outrider of a carriage proveed- | 
ing to the railway station to meet the Emperor dropped a pistol from his 
holster, near the Faubourg St. Antoine : the pistol exploded, and wounded 
amaninthe arm. ‘“ The moment the Emperor arrived he was informed 
of the accident, and without loss of time sent his chief surgeon, who ex- | 
tracted the ball, and gave the wounded man 200 francs for his immediate 
wants, independent of further assistance which will be given him.” 

Tux Crowea.— Winter has not yet arrived n the Crimea, but the Allied | 
armies at the latest dates were preparing for its advent. Great efforts 
were making to finish the roads, get up huts, dig under-ground habita- | 
tions, or set up stone cottages. But it is remarked that there were but | 
few new buts erected. The old ones were not weather-proof; and if we | 
may believe the correspondents, some of the new ones were but too much | 
like them. Now that the rays of the sun percolate through the crevices, | 
it does not trouble the inmates; but rain-drops will be quite another | 


matter. Storehouses, general and divisional, are also in progress on the 
heights; and stabling arrangements bad been made for each division. 
The weather was fine ; but frost in the morning congealed the dew on the 
ships’ decks in Balaklava harbour; while at noon the heat was oppressive 
in the same place, and the atmosphere hot on the heights above. 

The Heavy Cavalry and the Hussar Brigade were reviewed on the 25th 
October, and charged over the ground made memorable by the immolation 
of the Light Brigade. It is anticipated that the cavalry will winter at 
Scutari; but the rumour has not assumed an authentic shape. Every 
morning the troops turn out on parade ; and besides roadmaking, drilling 
was actively carried on in the French and English armies. General 
M‘Mahon reviewed the Imperial Guard—“ one of the finest reviews ima- 
ginable ’’—on the 21st October, and had announced that they would re- 
turn to France as soon as relieved. Piedmontese reinforcements had 





arrived on the 27th. The contingent will be stronger than ever, as the 
sick, who were to go home, remained in the Crimea, by “ some mistake,” 
and got well again; and as the number actually dead amounts to 2000 
and the number sent out to 3000, the Sardinian contingent gains 1000 in 
strength. 

The positions of the armies at the end of October are described by that 
intelligent correspondent of the Zimes who dates from the camp on the 
Tchernaya. 

“The place which the Turks occupied [at Alsu] will be now taken partly 
by English and partly by French troops. As long as the French hold their 
= on the heights of Baidar, the gorge of Varnutka and the lower road 
eading to it from Kamara are of minor importance, and can be guarded by 
a comparatively small force. The First Royals, and the Seventy-first, from 
Kertch, are destined for the purpose. The position at the ford of Alsu will 
be occupied now by French. As it seems the intention to guard the heights 
above Baidar, this position will be connected by Alsu with the rest of our 
line on the Tchernaya. There is an old road from those heights to the ford 
of Alsu, and thence to Kamara; the French are now busy repairing it, and 
they will throw a bridge over the Tchernaya, so that the left of the French 
on that side will be able to communicate with this side without taking the 
long circuit through the valleys of Baidar and Varnutka. It will shorten 
the distance at least by half, which in winter will be no small consideration. 
The French divisions encamped on the Fedukhine heights give every day 
large fatigue-parties for the purpose of constructing this road. They go 


| down early in the morning, and they come back at night. In fact, where- 

| ever you go you see nothing but road-making; it seems to have taken the 

| place of oe tn pea the sound of blasting has replaced the roar of 
ells 


guns and bursting of shells. .... From all we can see, the last directions 
about the positions which the Allied armies are going to keep during the 
winter have been given, and all the movements going on are rather to re- 
gulate the details than with a view of making any material changes. The 
position chosen is certainly such that very little fear can be entertained of 
any disturbance from the Russians. Both armies will be opposite to each 
other on a series of heights, with only a few accessible points, and separated 
by a kind of neutral ground formed in part by the Tchernaya valley, which 
as soon as the rains begin will be a most effectual barrier to an attack from 
either side, and on our right by the low range of hills which form the banks 
of the Upper Belbek before it enters the defile near Albat.”’ 

Some telegraphic despatches have been published respecting the move- 
ments near Eupatoria. The following is from Marshal Pélissier. 

** Sebastopol, Nov. 2.—On the 27th of October last, General d’ Allonville, 
with twenty-four battalions, thirty-eight squadrons, and fifty-six guns, ad- 
vanced along the road from Eupatoria to Simpheropol, as far as the Chobotar 
ravine. He found the Russians firmly established on the opposite side of the 
ravine, where they had constructed an intrenchment, defended by thirty-six 
32-pounders. A few men and horses in our ranks were struck at long range. 
Every attempt made to bring the enemy to an engagement outside of this 
strong position failed. Ten Russian squadrons fell back before four Turkish 
squadrons, whom General d’Allonville had sent against them. On the fol- 
lowing day the same mancuvres were renewed, with no better result. The 
want of water in front of Sak, and the difficulty of obtaining fodder, de- 
cided the General on returning to Eupatoria on the 29th. The environs of 
this place, for a great distance round, have been wholly abandoned by the 
Russians.” 

Then we have two Russian despatches; the first from Prince Gort- 
schakoff, the second from Nicolaief. 

“* Oct. 28, eight p. m.—Yesterday the enemy again made a strong demon- 
stration from the side of Eupatoria, with thirty squadrons of cavalry and six 
battalions of infantry. They advanced from Sakt upon Chobotar; but there 
they were stopped by our advanced guard, with which they exchanged some 
cannon-shots. They then fell back on Saki, where they remained during 
the night. This morning the enemy renewed their attempt, a part of their 
force advancing upon Temesch; but when our division of ly supported 
by a reserve of Dragoons, began to threaten their left flank, they at noon 
again retired upon Saki. For the rest, all goes well on every point.” 

“ Nicolaieff, Nov. 2.—General Prince Gortschakoff announces that yester- 
day the Allies with thirty or forty thousand men, marched from Eupatoria, 
and passed the night near Karagourt and Saki, without as yet attempting any 
further movement.” 

(Chobotar is marked in Arrowsmith’s map on the North side of the 
road from Eupatoria to Simpheropol, eighteen miles from the former and 
thirty from the latter. Temesch and Karagourt are North of Chobotar.] 

From Eupatoria we have a full account from Lord George Paget, com- 
manding’ the English cavalry, of the movement on the 22d. The move- 
ment was made in two columns; one, chiefly Turkish, marching along 
the strip of land between the sea and Lake Sasik; the other going North 
of the lake, and moving by Karagourt and Temesh. This part of the 
force was under General d’Allonville himself, and at Tuzla he offered 
battle to the enemy ; but it was declined, after an interchange of shots at 
long range. Joining the second column at Sak, the whole returned, on 
the 24th, by the coast road to Eupatoria. Casualties in the British force, 
from want of water—two troop-horses and three mules. 

The operations of the Allied squadrons in the estuary of the Dnieper 
and the waters of the Boug have been confined to an active inspection of 
the former as far as the mouths of the river ; and a cruise up the latter, 
until arrested by a battery planted half-way down the cliff, at a point 
where a spit of sand narrows the channel. From the decks and tops of the 
ships the visible parts of the steppe are seen to be covered with cattle, 
farm-houses, and stacks of hay and corn. The Spitfire discovered two 
large rafts of white oak, valued at 20,000/, at the mouth of the Dnieper, 
and brought them off. The larger raft was 450 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
6 feet deep, and had a house upon it. ‘“ No one superintended the 
operation of moving this raft, on the part of the Czar, save two Cossacks, 
who craned over the rushes to look at it.” The troops had moved along 
the Spit of Kinburn, destroying the nearer villages. The Russians subse- 
quently advanced to Vassilievka. It has been resolved that the French 
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shall garrison Kinburn during the winter; and General Simpson ex- 
pected the English troops to return to the camp about the 3d instant. 

The text of Prince Gortschakoff’s order of the day, on the conditions 
of his command, the substance of which has been previously published, 
now reaches us from Germany, It is dated “ Heights of Mackenzie, Oc- 
tober 15.” 

“ His Imperial Majesty, our master, having charged me to thank, in his 
name and in the name of Russia, the valiant warriors who have defended the 
South side of Sebastopol with so much self-sacrifice, courage, and persever- 
ance, is persuaded that the army, after having acquired freedom of opera- 
tions in the field, will continue by all possible efforts to defend the soil of 
holy Russia against the invasion of the enemy. ut, as it pleased the soli- 
citude of the father of the great family [the army] to order, in his lofty fore- 
sight, the construction of a bridge at Sebastopol, in order to spare at the last 
moment as much Russian blood as possible, the Emperor has also invested me 
with full powers to continue or cease the defence of our positions in the Cri- 
mea, according to circumstances. Valiant warriors! you know what our 
duty is. We will not voluntarily abandon this country, in which St. Vladi- 
mir received the water of grace, after having been converted to the Christ- 
ianity we adore. But there are conditions which sometimes render the firm- 
est resolutions impracticable and the greatest sacrifices useless, The Em- 
peror has deigned to leave me the sole judge of the moment at which we 
must change our line of defence, if such be the will of God. It is for us to 

rove that we know how to justify the confidence of the Czar, who has come 
into our neighbourhood to provide for the defence of his country and the 
wants of his army. Have confidence in me, as you have hitherto had during 
all the hours of trial which the decrees of Providence have sent us.’’ 


Drunkenness in the Camp.—“ Yesterday was Sunday. I rode into Bala- 
klava at one p.m., through Kadikoi Major, and returned, towards dusk, 
through Kadikoi Minor. The sights I saw, both going and returning, were 
enough to make an Englishman despair of his countrymen. All along the 
road were men—not only privates but noncommissioned officers—in every 
stage of drunkenness. Sobriety was really the exception, intoxication the 
rule. Noisy groups, flushed and unsteady with drink, were interspersed 
with staggering sots who could not keep on their legs. Two Highlanders, 
one of them on the ground, the other making violent and fruitless efforts to get 
his comrade to stand up, were affording, at two in the afternoon, great 
amusement to a number of French roadmakers. Sunday is not a day of rest 
for the French working-parties. Three hours later I passed a group of three 
noncommissioned officers of some line regiment. .The centre man was kept 
from falling only by the support of the two others, themselves far from.sober, 
and the trio made the most of the road after the most approved fashion. 
Numbers of officers must have met this group, and the natural and proper 
course would have been to take their names and send them at once to their 
quarters under arrest; but drunkenness here has reached such a pitch that 
it would be an endless task to do this. The tavern-booths of the Old Ka- 
dikoi were crowded with drinkers, and rang with oaths, obscenity, and 
brawls. Notwithstanding the closing of many of the establishments there, 
the place is still a scene of life and bustle, while Little Kadikoi, hard by the 
Guards’ camp, has not, upon week-days, the appearance of doing much busi- 
ness. But in the evening when the working-parties come off duty, and on 
Sundays when they have none to do, it isas much thronged as the booths 
on a race-course or at a fair, or as the back slums of a seaport town when 
half-a-dozen men-of-war have just been paid off. Drink, of course, 
is nearly the sole object of its frequenters, and drink not in mo- 
deration but to the most beastly excess. Yesterday towards nightfall, 
it was more than several officers, noncommissioned officers, and patrols, 
could do to maintain something like order, and master the insubordinate and 
refractory drankards. . . . . Considering that, besides his working pay, the 
soldier gets 13}. a day to spend, it is hard to see what objection j wk can 
be to invest the other 8d. for his future welfare, instead of leaving it to be 
squandered in the pot-house. Unless you took him by the arm and led him 
up to the tap, you could hardly do more to induce him to drink than by 
giving him 1s. 9¢. to spend here, where drink is literally the only thing he 
can spend itin. The good qualities of the British soldier have been often 
proved and extolled, and are admitted by all; but sobriety is certainly not 
one of his virtues; he will drink if you give him money, and drink, as he 
does here, until he brings himself to a level with the beast.—Zimes Corre- 
spondent, Oct. 22. 

Balaklava in October 1855.—‘‘In Balaklava there is a High Street, a 
Railway Street, and Raglan Square: not that I can say much for the archi- 
tecture of the houses, the majority of the buildings being simply huts used 


as stores and barracks; but at Kadikoi or the bazaar there is some attempt | 


at regularity. The number of grocers’ and drinking-houses in this small 
collection of wooden buildings is astonishing; but the three best stores are 
Oppenheim and Co.'s, Silver and Co.’s, and Crockford and Co.’s; and with 
these three most of the English officers deal. When riding through this 
village the other morning, I noticed the following sign-boards—‘ James Gol- 
born and Co., of London’; ‘Thos. Booker and Co., agents to J. W. Silver 
and Co., London and Liverpool’; ‘Oppenheim and Co., restwant only for 
Officers’; ‘Ariel Store—J. Lawson’; ‘Dickens and Warren, London’ ; 
* Crockford and Co., wine-merchants, of St. James’s Street, London’ ; ‘The 
Navy and Army Hotel, London’ ; ‘Restaurant du Lunion—Bierre Ligurs’ ; 
‘Refreshments, London—Restaurant de Rome’; ‘Sellier Sa¢//er’ ; * Rail- 
way Tavern and Eating-room, by Jas. Matthews, London’ ; ‘ Restaurant des 
Officers Allies.’ This last establishment is clean, and well served in every 
way, although not much frequented by English.”—Daily News Correspond- 
ent, Oct. 27. 

A Soldier's Epitaph.—“ Almost adjoining is the old burial-ground [near 
Balaklava] ; and when there the other day, I copied the following from an 
unpainted piece of deal wood, about one foot long and ten inches broad, 
which was lying on a grave—‘Sacred to the memory of Frederick Spratt, 
private, Royal Marines, late of her Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, who departed 
this life on the 21st of April 1855, at the age of thirty-six years. 

*** Here lies an old soldier whom all must applaud ; 
He fought many battles both at home and abroad ; 
But the fiercest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the battle of self in the conquest of sin. 
Daily N ws Correspondent, Oct. 27. 

Rvssta.—It was reported at Berlin on Thursday, that “the Emperor 
of Russia had returned from Nicolaief direct to St. Petersburg, without 
visiting Warsaw.” 

_ Turxey.—Letters from Souchum Kaleh, Omar Pasha’s base of opera- 
tions, bring some interesting facts. During the fortnight ending October 
12, no fewer than 20,000 men had been landed there. The Duke of New- 
castle, and what is more important to the success of the campaign, the 
Naib of the Circassians, had arrived ; and Omar Pasha had installed the 
Naib as Civil Governor of all the provinces of Circassia. On the 13th 
October the news of the defeat of the Russians at Kars reached Souchum 
Kaleh. ‘The ships in the harbour fired salutes, and hoisted many flags; 
and on shore Omar Pasha personally communicated the joyful intelligence 
to the troops, “ It was an inspiriting sight,” says the Zimes correspond- 


” 


ent, to see Omar Pasha, “ after having exhorted his soldiers to march to 
the annihilation of the army which their comrades have almost de- 
stroyed,” lead 5000 'men and two batteries of artillery on the road to 


| Kutais. These troops, with an additional 5000, were placed under 





Ferhad Pasha ; and the Commander-in-chief returned to head-quarters. 
The line of operations, for the first forty miles, lies across many rivers, 
to bridge which will delay the operations; but it was anticipated in the 
camp that the Turks would first find themselves face to face with the 
enemy near Sugdidi, sixty miles from Souchum Kaleh, about the end of 
October. 

More details of the combat at Kars were published yesterday. The 
assault was made an hour before daylight, on three points; a feigned at- 
tack on the South of the town, and two real attacks on the Western and 


| Northern line of works. The numbers of the enemy are stated to be 


27,000, of the garrison 9000. The slaughter was terrific. An English- 
man writing on the 3d October says—‘* We have buried already 6300 
Russians ; numbers were carried off by the enemy besides.” During the 
attack, he adds, the Russian reserves were ordered up: the camp, unpro- 
tected, was plundered by a large body of Kurds and Circassians in Turk- 
ish pay. 

SwepEen.—Much attention has been drawn to the journey of General 
Canrobert to Stockholm on a mission from the Emperor of the French to 
the Swedish Court, with, it is said, an offer of alliance. On his way 
thither, he passed through Hamburg, Lubeck, and other Northern towns ; 
meeting with a warm reception in all ; andat Stockholm, when he landed 
on the 6th, he was greeted by enthusiastic crowds. 

Under these circumstances, “ A Norwegian” opportunely calls atten- 
tion, in the columns of the Zimes, to a meditated Russian aggression, 
nearer England than the Bosphorus. The most Northerly province 
of Norway is Finmark. It stretches through several degrees of la- 
titude ; contains about 30,000 English square miles, and 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. ‘This territory is coveted by Russia, not for the sake of the 30,000 
square miles, but for the many safe harbours, free from ice all the year, 
and opening in the great ocean, which indent its shores; and for the sake 
of the body of hardy seamen who inhabit them. During the period that Nor- 
way was under Denmark, the Russians were allowed to encroach upon Fin- 
mark, and to raise questions about the frontier, which were not settled until 
1838: the boundary was then determined, and 1000 miles of territory, 
formerly Norwegian, were added to the Russian empire. But still the 
Russians were not far enough West to reach the “ open harbours.” In 
1840 Russian oflicials traversed the coveted region on “ pleasure-trips,” 
it was said—really, as a misdirected Government circular showed, to re- 
port on harbours fit for the accommodation of a fleet, navigable rivers, 
and tracks suitable for military roads! By an old treaty it was provided, 
that the Norwegian Finnish Laps should, at certain periods of the year, 
have the right to cross the frontier to find food for their reindeer. In 
1852 the Czar abrogated this treaty, on the pretext that as it was made 
before Finland was conquered by Russia, he was not bound by its pro- 
visions. Thus means of again opening the boundary question were ob- 
tained, and they remain open now. Among the titles of the Czar, we 
are told not to forget that one is “ the heir of Norway.” 

Iraty.—A letter from Naples in the Morning Post, dated October 30, 
says— 

u There is no longer any doubt concerning the existence of a revolutionary 
movement in Sicily. Some men have been taken by the Royal troops and 
shot. It is difficult to get any details. I hear that arrests have taken place 
at Palermo. The authorities here say the Sicilian movement is not politi- 
cal, but occasioned by cholera and poverty. This remains to be seen.” 

Arrangements have now been finally made by the King of Sardinia for 
a visit to the Emperor of the French and the Queen of Great Britain. 
He is to be accompanied by Count Cavour and the Marquis d’ Azeglio. 
He is expected to arrive in England the first week in December. 

Inp1a.—The fuller despatches brought by the overland mail contain 
some interesting statements bearing on the present state of India, or 
rather portions of it. There is one murder and one attempt to murder. 
Mr. Conolly, Collector of Malabar, and Provisional Member of Council 
at Madras, was assassinated while sitting with his wife in the verandah 
of his house near Calicut. The assassins were five fanatical Moplahs. 
Mr. Conolly had rooted out of the country a dangerous vagabond of the 
Moplah tribe, and it is thought that this may have been the motive to his 
assassination. The ruffians escaped at the moment; but they were tracked 
by a party of Highlanders, and all killed, at Munjerry, not one oi them 
surrendering alive. One of the soldiers was killed. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, one of the commanders of the Nizam’s cavalry, was 
severely wounded at Bolarum, He had interfered with a mob, who, in 
celebrating the Mchurrum, had approached his compound contrary to 
orders ; and the mob, headed by three cavalry soldiers, set upon him, and 
left him for dead. But the last accounts of him were hopeful; and the 
cavalry had surrendered the troopers. Another regiment of the Nizam’s 
horse, under Captain Dorie, has attacked and defeated a large party of 
plundering Rohillas, occupying a strong position. In the territory ot the 
Guicowar there arose a religious quarrel between two Moslem sects : as it 
was suppressed by the Hindoo police, the Moslems were enraged, and 
but for the prompt appearance of the Resident at Baroda, Major Wallace, 
a scrious outbreak might have occurred. 

In the kingdom of Oude, the religious quarrel continues to smoulder, 
fanned by the circulation of a very able and stirring pamphlet, entitled 
“The Sword the Key of Heaven and Hell,” urging the Moslems to fight 
for the true faith, 

** It commences by asserting the sinfulness of war waged morely for con- 
quest or dominion, but the lawfulness of taking up arms in defence of the 
religion of the Prophet. In comparison with this great object, all earthly 
ties of wives, children, property, have no claim whatever upon the true be- 
liever. They are to be abandoned one and all, or will bring ruin temporal 
and eternal to those who adhere to them. For the warrior alone is there 
peace and joy here and hereafter. The Mussulmans are weak, and their 
numbers declining—it is the judgment of God upon them for forgetting in 
sloth and luxury their more paramount duties. Now a leader is born in the 
family of the Prophet [it is not known what, if any, particular sect is alluded 
rp Th the faithful arise, and soon in all Hindostan be no phrase heard but 
* Allab-il-Allah !’” 

Lord Dalhousie will himself enter Lucknow, so runs the report, about 
the middle of December. The talk about annexation has given way to 
talk about sequestration ; which, however, finds little favour. The San- 
tal insurrection is not entirely suppressed, but is confined to certain dis- 
tricts, 
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The latest news from Bokhara is to the 25th June. 


his successor under the guarantee of the Russian General. The Persians 
had advanced into the heart of the country, much to the dissatisfaction of 
the Khan of Bokhara. 

Unirep Srarrs.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from Boston to the 24th October. 

The news by this arrival throws little light on the relations of England 
and the United States. The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald states that the President had vainly endeavoured to induce Mr. 
Marcy to interpolate some “ bellicose amendments” into a recent de- 


At that date, the | 


Chive xe re is nephew been declared | 
Khan of Khiva had been murdered, and his nephew had been declare | and leaders of the party opposed to peace, who tell us they have all England 


| 


spatch from the Minister, asking ‘‘ Lord Dalmerston” for explanations | 


relative to his instructions in the late enlistment case; 
British Minister asserts that the late attempt to convict him of a viola- 
tion of the neutrality-laws of this country was the result of a conspiracy 
of foreigners to embroil the two Governments, and that at the proper 
time he will show such to be the case. Furthermore, Mr. Crampton in- 
timates, that should his recall be consummated, no successor would be ap- 
pointed in his place.” 

A vessel had been detained at New York, on complaint of the British 
Consul, who suspected she was a privateer. But the vessel was after- 
wards released by the direction of the district attorney, who acted on affi- 
davit of the owner, and with the sanction of the British Consul ; it having 
been proved that ehe was going to China, and that she was armed for pro- 
tection against pirates, 

The New York Herald thinks that if the Government of the United 
States prohibit enlistment by the British, they should stop the recruit- 
ment of engineers for the service of Russia; and the Boston correspondent 
of the same journal affirms that ‘the Russians continue to receive great 
supplies of ammunition from New England.” Saltpetre is bought up 
and carried to Hamburg, whence it finds its way to Russia. “ Dashing 
skippers” were taking powder on board for a dash into the Baltic, after 
our cruisers have left that sea. 





Plisrellancons. 


Two Cabinet Councils have been held this week. One was the ordi- 
nary sitting on Monday; which lasted three hours. The other was an 
extraordinary sitting, yesterday ; which lasted upwards of two hours. 
Both were well attended. 


Mr. Cobden has submitted to the public, in a long letter to Mr. Baines 
of Leeds, ‘‘ some considerations of grave moment relative to the state of 
our army as connected with the policy of the present war.’ The grave 
considerations touch chiefly on the question of recruitment. The argu- 


and that “the | 





ment implied in the letter appears to be, that if ‘the war were as popular | 


as has been alleged,” the reinforcements to the Army would not be so 
“ insufticient in number and defective in quality” as they are. Mr. 


| dangerous consequences. 


Cobden charges the press with concealing from the people the greatest | 
and most urgent of all our wants—men; which has “ prepared for us | 


the ignominious dilemma to which boastful professions and abortive per- 
formance have consigned us.”” He quotes statistics from the appendix to 
the report of Mr. Roebuck’s Committee, to show that much of the sick- 
ness and its attendant mortality endured by the Army last winter arose 
from a want of men. It was only from the people that the chasms could 
be filled up; yet he remarks, “that while our sick and wounded, ex- 
clusive of killed, averaged for the four months, October, November, De- 


cember, and January, nearly 18,000 a month, the recruiting was going | 


on at the rate of only 5100 a month.” He remarks also, that the re- 
cruits fell short of the number voted by Parliament, by 40,000; yet that 
all this time “our War journals and orators were assuring us that the 


people were far more eager for the war than the Government or Parlia- | 


ment.”” Mr. Cobden shows, by a series of quotations, that the recruits 
were “ thoughtless” boys—“ gristle’’ instead of ** bone and muscle ” ; aad 
he quotes the Zimes to show that the attack on the Redan failed because 
the soldiers wanted that coolness and nerve which “age and age alone 
can give.”” How is it, he asks, that while these facts were known, the 
newspapers have teemed with attacks on the Government, on Parliament, 


aristocracy, military commanders, and with fulsome laudation of the people | 


of England? ‘ How then do you propose to bring the bone, muscle, and 
manhood of England, into the field?” 

‘* There are two methods, equally successful, by which regular armies are 
raised in foreign countries. ‘The one is by a conscription, as in France, 
where a certain number of men of a prescribed age are taken every year by 
lot from among all classes; and where the unlucky person who draws the 
fatal number from the balloting urn, be he peer or peasant, must either 
serve himself, or find an approved substitute, at an expense varying from 
80/. to 200/. according to circumstances. The other is the plan of the United 
States, where the Legislature votes the number of the army, and voluntary 
enlistment supplies the men: this mode has never been found to fail. On 
the breaking out of the war with Mexico, five times as many men offered 
their services, in many parts of the Union, as were required. “All ranks and 
professions pressed forward : the newspaper editor exchanged the pen for the 
sword, the lawyer threw up his brief, the doctor abandoned his patients, and 
the farmer his land—all to enlist into the ranks. The present President of 
the United States, then of mature age, and with a leading practice as a bar- 
rister, gave up family and profession, and volunteered into the ranks. The 

lan is, in fact, our own, with this material difference in its working, that 
in America the popularity of a war is proved by the willingness of the people 
to take part in it. There is still a third system which has been recommend- 
ed for adoption in this country—that of increasing the bounty until you 
tempt men from other pursuits into the army. But it is liable to the objec- 
tion, that in these days of cheap locomotion you will not be sure of keeping 
your recruit atter he had pocketed the bribe. ‘ We find,’ says Lord Hard- 
Inge, ‘that the more you raise the bounty the greater the number of deser- 
tions; they make a trade of it.’ ” 

We must not expect from Aim, Mr. Cobden says, an opinion as to which 
of these plans should be adopted. True he is an opponent of this war— 
“ more rash, unnecessary, and aimless, than any in our history”; but 
« opposition to a war by no means separates from its consequences.” He 
points out that our “ War party” has attained the opposite end to that 
at which they aimed—the maintenance of our prestige. He magnifies 
the difficulties we shall have to encounter on Russian soil—every step 
taken must be “ over earthworks and at the point of the bayonet.” 

“ For the Russians have never fought great battles with an enemy on 
their own soil without the defensive aid of redoubts and intrenckments. 
This is the work of men, and not of the ‘thoughtless boys’ who are at pre- 





sent kidnapped by the recruiting-sergeant. There is nothing for it but an 
appeal to the mauhood of England. To this end the press and the orators 


at their back, must now address themselves. If, as we have been told, this 
war, in defence of the ‘ liberty and civilization’ of a Continent which does 
not think it necessary to defend itself, is the people’s war, there will be a 
response to the appeal: if, on the contrary, it be a war of diplomatists and 
newspapers, it will fail.” 

He paints the Allies as the “aggressive party.”” Nothing we ean in- 
flict on Russia will “have any permanent effects to compensate for the 
losses, miseries, and obvious dangers to ourselves from the indefinite pro- 
traction of the war.” And who prolongs the war? Except those in 
office, is there “a statesman of trust,” “‘is there a commanding intellect,” 
not “in his heart in favour of peace, on terms believed to be now practi- 
cable>”” Mr, Cobden closes with an attack upon those who look upon 
war as the beneficent antidote to the selfishness of a mercantile age; and 
on those who are ‘so wanting in moral continence that they abandon 
themselves to every popular emotion or phrensy of the hour—who when 
all hearts exulted at the signs of international peace declaimed of the 
horrors of war—who now that the demon of carnage has sway for a sea- 
son sing of the ‘canker of peace,’ and who would be ready to mop and 
mow with madmen tomorrow if Bedlam could be but one day in the 
ascendant.” 

A little pocket text-book of Ballot arguments, by a veteran hand, the 
author of the “Catechism on the Corn-laws,’’ has been published by the 
Ballot Society, under the title of * Fallacies against the Ballot, with the 
Answers.” ‘The plan of the work is simple and effective. The fallacies, 
taken from different quarters, some from the Edinburgh Review, many 
from Sidney Smith’s article on the Ballot, stand in one column, and the 
answers opposite them in another, and both on the same page. The exe- 
cution of the work shows that the racy vigour of General Thompson has 
lost nothing by the lapse of time, and that his keenness in detecting a 
fallacy is as great as ever. From this the reader will collect that the 
pamphlet is amusing as well as instructive. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne had an audience of the Emperor of the French 
on the 2d instant. 

The Duchess of Inverness has been suffering from indisposition at Ken- 
sington Palace during the last fortnight. 

Mr. Locke M.P. has met with a serious accident near Rouen. While in- 
specting the tunnel of a railway there, a platform having given way, Mr. 
Locke fell a depth of twelve feet, and one of his legs was broken below the 
knee. He was conveyed to Paris for surgical aid. 


A lamentable accident has occurred to the Archduke Ferdinand at Trieste. 
He was driving in the vicinity of the city, when his horses took fright and 
overpowered him ; after maintaining his seat for some time, he jumped out 
of the carriage, but pitched upon his head, with very serious and perhaps 

The Emperor, on receipt of the sad intelligence, 
immediately left Vienna for Trieste. 

Prince Nicholas of Sweden, Duke of Dalecarlia, son of the King Oscar, 
was on board the steamer Gauthiod, which carried General Canrobert from 
Lubeck to Stockholm. 

According to the orders of the King of Prussia, Prince Frederic William, 
son of the Prince of Prussia, is henceforth to take part in the sittings of the 
Council of State, and also in the business at the @ifferent ministries, in order 
to become initiated in public affairs. 

Count Tolstoy, Aide-de-camp to the Emperor of Russia, has arrived at 
Berlin from St. Petersburg. 


The Queen intends to revive theatrical performances at Windsor Castle 
this season : the first will take place on the 22d instant. The theatre will 
be erected in St. George’s Hall, instead of the Rubens Room ; and Mr, 
Grieve is preparing splendid scenery. 

The Government intend to hold a Winter Assize, for gaol delivery, in the 
more iuportant of the English counties. 

The Anglo-Italian Legion, under the direction of Colonel Read, is now 
said to be rapidly advancing, men coming in from all parts. 

The postage of letters to Victoria has been again changed : it is now six- 
pence when not exceeding half an ounce; it can be prepaid or not at the 
option of the sender, 

It is stated that a work written by Mr. Smith O’Brien, and entitled “The 
Principles of Government, or Meditations in Exile,’’ will shortly appear, 

Sergeant Peirce, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, a Crimean soldier, has lec- 
tured on “‘the War,” at Highgate Institution, to the Militiamen of the 
Royal Middlesex Regiment, quartered there. The advantages of the Insti- 
tution generally have been freely granted to the Militiamen. 

Although 500 tons of new copper coin was lately issued to the public, the 
supply bas proved inadequate ; and 250 tons more will be struck. 

Honest cabmen are to be found. The other day, a clerk of Twinings’ left, 
in a cab, a bag containing 300 half-sovereigns. A short time after, the cab- 
man discovered the treasure, and hastened to restore it to the bank: he was 
rewarded with 10/., afterwards increased to 20/, 

A man who had been admitted to a hospital at Newcastle for a rheumatic 
affection was dismissed as incurable; he wished to return home to Haverton 
Hill—fifty miles away ; both from lack of funds and from the mode of tran- 
sit being the easiest to the patient, his strong and willing wife carried him 
on her back the fifty miles, in fourteen hours, resting once at Durham! 

The colossal horse for the monument of Washington, designed by Mr. 
Crawford, has been cast at Munich, in the Royal Foundry. It was a vast 
undertaking, as fifteen tons of bronze had to be melted and kept in a fluid 
state: the casting appears to have been successfully performed. 

At Toulouse, at a concert attended by 1700 persons, for the benefit 
of wounded soldiers, a great sensation was excited by the singing of ** God 
save the Queen” in English. The entire audience rose to do honour to 
Queen Victoria. 

When the Arrogant attacked Wyborg in the summer, it may be recollected 
that an explosion caused the swamping of a boat, and that among the suffer- 
ers by the accident was Story, a midshipman. It is now stated, that when 
the Russians found his body, they buried it with military honours, railed his 
grave round, and placed at each end a handsome head and foot stone. 

The Austrian Government has not been able to find sites and money to 
erect markets in Vienna, which have been greatly needed for many years; 
_ they have just completed two fine barracks, at the cost of a million 

orins. 

A bigoted cadi of Damascus having substituted ‘‘ damned” for ‘ dead” 
in a document relative to a deceased Christian—alleging that only Turks 
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could be said to be “‘ dead’’—the Sultan has published an ordinance order- 
ing that Christians and Jews shall be treated in public acts as Turks. 


The St. Abbs, bound from London to Bombay, struck on a coral reef off the 
island of St. Jean Nova, to the North-east of Madagascar, on the night of the 
14th June. The captain could not prevail on the passengers and crew to 
trust to the boats, and they remained on the wreck. On the third night the 
hull broke up. The master, a passenger, and four seamen, got on to the 
island ; five passengers—gentlemen cadets—and nineteen seamen, perished. 
The master attributes the loss of his ship to the island being inaccurately 
marked on the charts, 


The Bengal Hurkaru reports the breaking down of “ Balliaghatta Bridge,” 
by which one hundred persons of all ranks, including English ladies and 
gentlemen, were killed or hurt. 

The British settlement of Hongkong has been much benefited by the dis- 


turbances in China, which have driven numbers of Chinese to the island | 


as a place of security. There are computed to be now 56,000 Chinese in 


Hongkong. 


Nine Chinese black-tea manufacturers have been despatched by Mr. For- | 
tune from China to the Government tea-plantations in the North-west pro- | 


vinces of India. 

It is stated that since February last no fewer than 70,000 rebels have been 
executed at Canton, and 27,000 at Shauking-Fu. These numbers seem in- 
credible ; yet there is a specific statement that one day recently 500 rebels 
were slaughtered at Canton, and 700 on another day. 


Garratt, the noted malefactor, who was engaged in a bank robbery at Bal- | 


larat, has been convicted at Melbourne, and sentenced to be hanged. 
_Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
November 9, 1855, including season-ticket-holders, 8807. 


POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


The festive gathering in the Guildhall last night to inaugurate the 
reign of Lord Mayor Salomons was attended by several Cabinet Minis- 








ters, Diplomatic representatives—the American Minister conspicuously | 
absent—Members of Parliament, military men, and of course civic no- | 


tables. The decorations of the hall were nearly all military,—portraits 
of the Allied Sovereigns, of the eminent soldiers and sailors who have 
taken a leading part in the war, the banners of the Allies, and trophies of 
arms. The Press was also distinguished: a transparency represented a 
figure, supposed to be Liberty or Truth, pointing to the printing-press, 


the determination of the people of this great country : and no man can doubt 
that when these four Powers are earnest in a cause—when they have drawn 
the sword with a full determination not to sheath it until they have accom- 
plished their purpose—( Loud cheers)—no human efforts opposed to their will 
can be successful in marring their exertions.” (Renewed cheers.) 

[The language of this speech did not strike us as very remarkable from 
Lord Palmerston; but the Zimes says of it— 

‘“*Yesterday’s was literally a warlike demonstration. It was perfectly 

spontaneous, unofficial, and unprofessional. It was much more. It was by 
persons who will themselves have to bear in a very onerous degree the costs 
of the war—whose trade it interrupts—whose income it diminishes—and 
who also know best how far the resources of the empire will stand the 
drain of a protracted and almost ubiquitous war. Yet these persons—many 
more than a thousand—thus deeply concerned, thus intelligent, thus abso- 
lutely independent, echoed to the roof about as uncompromising a speech as 
ever came from a British Premier. The illustrious statesman who half a 
century ago was carrying on another war of European dimensions, and 
whose statue overlooked yesterday's festivities, never threw himself into the 
| cause so absolutely, never appealed with so little reserve to the ardent patriot- 
ism of the country, as whey -almerston did last night.’’] 
Almost the last incident in the banquet-hall was uncourteous, but sig- 
| nificant. When the Lord Mayor proposed “ the House of Commons,” he 
| coupled with it the name of Lord John Russell; but when Lord John 
| rose to reply, the hisses so far overpowered the cheers, that what he said 
was inaudible except to the few near him. 





Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Percy Herbert will succeed Sir R. 
| Airey as Quartermaster-General of the British Army in the East. Colonel 
Herbert served with the Forty-third in the last Caffre war, and as As- 
sistant-Quartermaster-General to the Second Division in the Crimea u 
to the time of his appointment to the very important place which he wi 
now fill. Colonel Herbert is a most zealous and intelligent officer, and 
we believe that his appointment will be universally approved by the 
Army.— Zimes. 

A telegraphic despatch from Berlin, dated yesterday, states that “the 
Russian Government has issued special instructions to its officials, order- 
ing as many new recruits to be raised as possible, and of all ages from 
twenty to thirty-six,” 

A Russian spy has been arrested in Paris. I hear important papers 
have been discovered in his possession.— Paris Correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post, 





with the motto “ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 

Of the speeches after dinner, that of M. De Persigny on behalf of the 
Emperor of the French, and that of Lord Palmerston for himself and 
colleagues, were the more remarkable. 

M. De Persigny called to mind how, thirty-five years ago, Napoleon 
the so regretted that he could not vanquish the prejudices of the two 

es— 

‘* What great things we could have done together!”” Well; those great 
things are now in progress of accomplishment. The Queen of England has 
visited the tomb of Napoleon ; the two peoples are united; the alliance, re- 
posing on the interest of both, is beyond the reach of intrigues. And when 
we think that this alliance of two countries, the one especially maritime, 
the other especially military, constitutes the greatest power that ever ex- 
isted, we can wait with perfect security the issue of the war. 

Lord Palmerston’s speech, after acknowledging the toast and its flatter- 
ing reception, proceeded as follows— 

“Tt must always be most gratifying to those who are honoured with the 
confidence of the Crown to be entertained at the hospitable board of the Chief 
Magistrate of this great city. Those persons who are charged with the con- 
duct of eee affairs must indeed be inadequate to the performance of the 
duties which devolve upon them, if they are insensible to the value of that 
great principle of commercial enterprise which, I may say, is consecrated by 
those who sit within these walls. That commercial enterprise is one of the 
main foundations of the greatness and the power of nations, In peace the 
enterprise of commerce diffuses civilization; it promotes the intercourse of 
nations; it throws down the barriers which separate people from people ; and | 
tends to unite mankind in the bonds of common brotherhood. When war, ; 
unfortunately, happens—as in the course of human events we must expect | 

t it sometimes will—commerce furnishes those means by which war can 
be successfully carried on in such a manner as to insure a safe and 
honourable and lasting peace. It must, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, be 
deemed at all times by highminded men one of the noblest positions to 
which an individual can aspire to be charged with the conduct of the affairs 
of a great nation like this. But if ever there was a moment when those 
who are charged with such a duty may feel peculiarly proud of the honour 
conferred upon them, and also peculiarly sensitive as to the deep responsi- | 
bility which that honourable charge imposes, the present moment is beyond | 
question the greatest that ever, perhaps, was in the memory of man ; for | 
never did a nation ~— a nobler spectacle to the world than does the | 
British nation at this time. We have entered into a great contest, not 
rashly, not hastily, not with levity, but upon full and mature deliberation. | 
We have entered into that contest because we felt that the war was neces- | 
sary as well as just; and this nation evinces, from one end of the country to | 
the other, a steady, a calm, but a deliberate determination to submit to every | 
sacrifice which the conduct of the war may entail, to show itself equal to | 
every exertion which the prosecution of that war may require, to exhibit the 
utmost constancy in carrying on the struggle, and to continue its sacrifices 
and its exertions until peace shall be obtained on conditions such as we may 
be entitled to demand. (Loud cheers.) 

“We have present upon this occasion, gentlemen, the representatives of 
those three allies with whom we are bound in the enterprise which we have | 
undertaken. 
French,—that great ally, who, I must do him the justice and honour fo say, | 
has, by the magnanimity of his mind, by his far-seeing perception, and by | 
the honesty and single-mindedness of his policy, cemented a union between | 


Lord Canning’s departure for India has been finally fixed. He is to 
leave Marseilles on the lst December, remain three weeks in Egypt, and 
| then sail for Calcutta. 
| The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland embarked at Dublin on Thursday, for 
| Liverpool. It was his intention to rest one night in Manchester, and 
then proceed to Castle Howard. 


The lucky star of Sir Charles Napier must be in the ascendant: singu- 
lar things befal him. Yesterday the workpeople of “Christy and Co.’s 
hat-manufactory, Bermondsey,” presented him with an address, and an 
Admiral’s hat! In the evening, he was chairman of the dinner of the 
Welsh Patriotic Society, eaten to commemorate the birthday of the Prince 
of Wales. 

The following passage occurs in the address issued by Mr. C. Fitz- 
gerald Higgins, candidate for the representation of Armagh— 

** You will naturally feel anxious to know what particular line of politics 
I shall advocate in the event of your choosing me for your representative. 
My answer is plain— Whatever you please. Although a Catholic in religion, 
yet 1am not bound by the Church; and you have only to direct me how L 
will act, and I shall endeavour to advocate your interests.” 

“Commentary on this,” the Northern Whig justly remarks, “ would 
spoil it altogether.” 


The Royal Geographical Society will open its winter session on Monday ; 
when some papers with promising titles are to be read. 

1, Sir Roderick I. Murchison to report upon the completion and erection of 
the Bellot Monument on the quay of Greenwich Hospital. 

2. Account of a journey to the Australian Alps, by Dr. Frederick Miiller, 
communicated by the Colonial Office; with note from Captain Sturt, an- 
nouncing the departure of the North Australian expedition under Mr. 
Gregory. 

3. Essen from Dr. Livingston in Africa, accompanied by a new map of 
the interior, as communicated to Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 


Among the last accounts from South Australia, there was a letter 
written by a lady of calm observation and sound judgment, from which 
we are permitted to make an extract. 

Speaking of an article on Prison Discipline in a recent number of the 
Edinburgh Review, the writer observes—**The authcr’s desire to send re- 
formed criminals here as well as to other colonies would not be a 
if we had any confidence that the criminals would be reformed before 
they left England. The author thinks we should prefer reformed crimi- 
nals to the ‘unkempt Irish’ that are sent to us; and I dare say we should, 
The shoals of unkempt Irish are a great burden to us, and colonists 
are by no means desirous to have them. The men, I think, do better 
than the women, and get work more easily ; but the girls and 
women have to be maintained at the expense of the public—600 single 
women are now at the dépdt. They are chiefly Irish, many of whom 
have been there for two or three months. No one will take. an 
Irish servant who can get an English one. They are generally 


We have at this board the Ambassador of the Emperor of the utterly regardless of truth, and their ignorance is greater than it is 


possible to imagine. We think it is a great hardship that 12,000/, of 
our land-fund should have been expended in bringing these poor creatures 
here ; and because we have had this evil to bear, it is no reason that we 


two nations which have too long been divided by jealousies and mistrust, | should change it for another; though really reformed criminals would by no 


but which, I hope, will from this period, in the words of my noble friend 
the French pom om for ever continue to be intimate and confiding 
friends. We have also at this board the representative of the Sultan, in | 
whose cause we have thrown ourselves into this war, and whose subjects 
have nobly shown that they were worthy of the assistance which we have 
afforded them. We have, too, the representative of the King of Sardinia— 
a Sovereign whose character and the conduct of whose people excite the 
warmest sympathies throughout this country, and whose good faith inspires 
our mostimplicit confidence. I trust that representatives of our allies, 
let them go where they will through the length and breadth of the land, 
will see nothing and will hear nothing but what will enable them to report 
to their respective Sovereigns, that, while we place the utmost confidence and 
reliance upon the constancy with which they will support us in the war in 
which we are engaged, they may rely with equally implicit confidence upon 





| means be other than welcome colonists; and if men like Mr, Driver and 


Mr. Wright were to choose for us, we should be quite safe. A small commu- 
nity like ours cannot absorb a large number of doubtful characters without 
injury. Australia is not without its temptations to wrongdoing. The moral 
tone of society is lower—drunkenness is more common than in England, 
and our prison management is far behind what it ought to be. The fluc- 
tuations to which colonies are liable are trying to the steady, and would be 
much more so to others. . f 
“Just now, people coming out complain bitterly of having been misled. 
The accounts of abundance of work and good wages, that induced them to 
emigrate, they find are not borne out by the state of the colony; and they 
think they cannot have been true at any time: whereas, had they come a 
year ago, they would have thought the advantages held out had been under- 
stated; and if we get a good harvest this year, I trust they will see 
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the prosperity they expected. This would be a trying time for one not 
accustomed to adhere to honest courses under all circumstances.” 


An advertisement in the Journal de St. Petershourg, of November 1, an- 
mounces that Colt’s revolvers have arrived in that city in “ immense 
quantities.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHANGE, FripaAy AFTERNOON. 

Confidence in the monetary position of the country is increasing: towards 
the establishment of which, has been the knowledge, that the unusually 
heavy mercantile payments last Saturday, including those due on the 4th, 
had been well provided for; thus proving the stability of the trading com- 
munity at the present critical time. There has been greater ease in the 
Money-market, and some of the discount-houses have declined further sums 
at call. The English Funds have been buoyant: on Monday they rose 3, 
and Consols were done at 888; the variations since have been frequent. 
The public have been buying freely, and the firmness has been augmented 
through the position of the Account arranged yesterday : Stock being scarce, 
the rate of continuation fell to 3-16ths; 4 cheaper than on the preceding oc- 
casion. Today they have touched 89; but leave off at 882 }, and 88? 3 for 
the 6th December. 

The greater plenty of money has caused an improvement of 4s. in Exche- 
quer Bills and India Bonds. The monthly account of the Bank of France, 
made up to last evening, will, it is stated, exhibit a further decrease of 
1,000,0007. in the bullion, which has been reduced from 9,200,000/. to 
8,200,000/. There is more firmness on the Bourse, an improvement in com- 
mercial affairs, and a belief that latterly the bullion-receipts have equalled 
the withdrawals. The exchange on London continues high. The advance 
in Sugar on this side has led to purchases for shipment to England. At 
Hamburg there is less demand for money; the rate of discount is now 53 

rcent. The Bank of Prussia has raised its rate to 4}; in Belgium it is 





4; Frankfort, 3}; Holland, 4. The political advices from America are | 


regarded as more pacific. In New York, securities have fallen through sym- 

athy with the pressure for money in London, and a fear that the Bank of 
ome would adopt measures for obtaining specie from that country. The 
rate of exchange is against such a proceeding; but Messrs. Rothschild’s 
agent has already despatched 142,000/.; and 151,000. which arrived on 

onday is stated to be on French account. The rumours prevalent about a 
month ago of arrangements for loans between Russia, Holland, and the 
United States, are now wholly discredited. 

In the Corn-market, on Monday, there was an advance of 2s. The ship- 
ments of specie by the Euxine, for Alexandria, India, and China, amounted 
to 213,000/., chieily in silver. In Alexandria the rate of exchange is rising, 
and no profit is now offered from remitting gold there. There has been an 
arrival of 29,200/. from South Australia; which, it is thought, will be pur- 
chased for the Bank of France, and only half of other arrivals shortly ex- 
pected is likely to remain on this side. 

In Foreign Securities, only a moderate amount of business has been trans- 
acted ; but greater firmness has been exhibited, and an improvement in the 
following—Belgian, Dutch Four per Cents, Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cents, and Sardinian, 1; Spanish Deferred, #; Ditto Three per Cents and 
Certificates, 4; Turkish, #; Ditto Four per Cent Scrip, }. 

Railways have shown greater activity than has revailed for a considerable 
period. ‘The public under the influence of Consols have been purchasing; 
and a steady improvement occurred, which continued in full operation up to 
this morning, when there was a reaction of 10s. in several cases. London 
and North-Western have advanced 2/. 14s.; they were done today at 953, 
and leave off at 943 5}. In other lines the improvement this week has 
been—Great Northern, 3/. 10s.; London and South-Western, 3/.; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 1/.; Midland, 1/. 5s. ; Great Western, 10s. French 
Shares have been from 2s. 6d. to 1/. lower, but have recovered. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o’CLock. 

The English Funds are about § lower this morning; Consols for Money 
being 88} 3, and for Account 88. Exchequer Bills 8 3 discount. The bul- 
lion return by the Bank of England exhibits a small decrease—3731/. In 
Foreign Stocks, Turkish is rather weaker; the Six per Cents are 79} 3, and 
the Scrip 3 2} discount. Railways have declined, and London and North- 
Western are } lower—they have been done at 94; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
50; Great Northern B., 120; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 102; 
Midland, 643; North-Eastern Extension, 12}; Ditto York, 45}; South- 
Eastern, 57}. 

SATURDAY, ONE 0’CLOCK. 

The English Funds are a little stronger than they were in the morning; 
Consols are now 88} and 88! for Account. Exchequer Bills 7 4 discount. 
In Foreign Stocks, Turkish Six per Cents are { better; the bargains have 
been at 79 } § 803; Scrip 23 discount. Spanish Passive 6}, Certiticates 43. 

Railways have rallied slightly—Caledonian, 58 ; East Anglian, 11}; East 
Lancashire, 69; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 50; Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee, 17; Great Northern A Stock, 72}; Ditto B Stock, 120; Great 
Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 102; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 76; 
London and North-Western, 94}; Ditto Eighths, 1}; London and South 
Western, 867; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 213; Midland, 
65; North British, 26; North-Eastern Extension, 12$; North Stafford- 
shire, 9}; South Eastern, 57}; Northern and Eastern 5 per Cent, 57; 
Eastern Counties Extension 5 per Cent, No. 2, } prem.; Great Northern 5 

r Cent Scrip, Redeemable at 5 per Cent Prem., 7}; Lancashire and 

{Yorkshire 6 per Cent Stock, 131; Midland Consolidated Bristol and Bir- 
mingham, 6 per Cent, 131; North Eastern—York H. and S. Purchase, 93 ; 
East Indian, 213; Ditto Extension, 153; Great Western of Canada, 22}; 
Ditto New, 63; Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 3}; Sambre and 
Meuse, 8}; Scinde Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 53. Mine—Cobre Copper, 653. 
Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 93; London Joint Stock, 32] ; South Aus- 
tralia, 39; Union of Australia, 74}; Union of London, 293. Miscellaneous 
—aAustralian Royal Mail, 5; Canada, 138; Canada Government 6 per Cent 
January and July, 1073; Crystal Palace, 2; Ditto Preference, 43; General 
Screw Steam Shipping Company, 16}; Royal Mail Steam, 80; Van Diemen’s 
Land, 13. 

3 per Cent Consols ... 

Ditto for Account .... 


Danish 3 per Cents .. 
Dutch 24 per Cents,. 





3 per Cent Reduced | Ditto 4 per Cents.... 92 4 
New 3 per Cents ..... ee ; Mexican 3 per Cents 19} 3 
Long Annuities ............ 3 , Peruvian 44 per Cents, - 746 
Bank Stock .........s00.. Ditto 3 per Cents........... 52 4 
Exchequer Bills ............ Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 43 5 
GEE vccceucscvecvecee Russian 5 per Cents .,..... 95 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents’....... 80 3 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 85 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents........ 38 3 
Belgian 44 per Cents .,..... 91 3exd.| Ditto Deferred ............. 19} 20} 
Chilian 6 POP Oeete..ceveses 99 101 ! Sardinian 5 per Cents...... 846 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents,....... 86 9 





Che Cheratres. 
The records of the present weck give evidence that managers, little 
aided by contemporary wit, have betaken themselves to 2 rummage of old 
stores; and the result of their search shows that, us in the case of Alad- 


| din, old lamps may sometimes be better than new. Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, for instance, gives very dim light at Sadler’s Wells; but 
The Comedy of Errors, which, in its original shape, has not been 
performed for nearly fifty years, sparkles most vividly as soon 
as it is taken down from the shelves. Mr. Phelps does not play in 
the piece : indeed there is not one of the characters that is made striking 
enough to entitle an actor to more praise than for an intelligent zeal di- 
rected to the general good; and those vocal embellishments which were 
added about five-and-thirty years ago, when the “ comedy” became a 
musical drama, are of course eschewed, consistently with the strong legi- 

timate feeling of Pentonville. It is the whole movement of the piece 
which, thanks to an efficient stage-management, is admirably kept up, 
that delights the audience, and a roar ensues whenever the master or 
man of Syracuse is taken for the master or man of Ephesus. 

Nor is the five-act farce that amused the Georgians less fortunate than 
the five-act farce that pleased the Elizabethans. Zhe Heir-at-Law is as 
extravagant with respect to its characters as the tale of the Dromios with 
respect to its incidents; but the personages are all well fitted for the 
stage, and as a long repose has cured it of the malady of being a hack- 
nied play, it comes out with great freshness at the Princess's; where, like 
The Comedy of Errors at Sadler’s Wells, it is played by the general com- 
pany, while the principal actor rests from his labours. 
| While we are thus taught at both Oxford Street and Pentonville that 

there was a certain hearty “fun’’ among our fathers and our forefathers, 
for which we can find no parallel at the present day, we are reminded at 
the Adelphi, that some ten years ago there was an impulse among the 
ae wits of the age to devote themselves to theatrical writing, for which 
ikewise there is now no similitude. When Mr. Albert Smith assisted in 
the composition of the burlesque Jaleitine and Orson, revived this week, 
a success at the Lyceum was a sufficient goal to put all his 
| energies in motion; for at that time, the thought that he would one 
| day reach the summits of Mont Blanc and of popularity, could scarcely 
| have occurred in his wildest dreams. ’alentine and Orson has been com- 
pressed by Mr. Smith from two acts into one, and decorated with new 
verbal pleasantries. The change of the same man from the genial pro- 
ducer to the careful reéditor of his own work is a theme which might 
have furnished Horace with matter for an epistle. 

At Drury Lane, too, the glance is retrospective; for the novelty, en- 
titled An Impudent Puppy, is no more than a version of that very well- 
known piece, Un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes; which, moreover, does 
not assume English costume for the first time. However, it affords Mr, 
C. Mathews a good rattling comic character; and therefore it succeeds, 








Jullien began his promenade concerts on Monday evening, in Covent 
Garden Theatre; which he has fitted up for the purpose in the same 
way as at this time twelvemonth, with the addition of a new dress-circle 
of open boxes, projecting in front of the private boxes on the grand tier, 
but without incommoding their inmates. This adds to the amount of 
room in the house; and these open boxes, full of well-dressed ladies, 
look gay, and form a pleasant contrast to the dark mass of men who fill 
the vast promenade below. The orchestra is of the usual magnitude and 
quality ; and the brilliant and attractive Madame Gassier has been en- 
gaged as the sole vocalist. 

The only novelty to speak of, on Monday, was the behaviour of the 
people in the crowded promenade. For a time everything went as 
smoothly as possible. The music was quietly and attentively listened to, 
and the best things were the most — But later in the evening 
the crowd was increased by numbers of “ gents,” who came for a 
‘lark,’ and succeeded in raising a disturbance which completely marred 
the latter part of the concert. The scene of shouting, yelling, pushing, 
and fighting, was disgraceful. Some of these performers were carried off 
by the police, and fined next morning at Bow Street. 











THE PEACE AND THE WAR DISPUTANTS. 

Str—I regret that you should deem me to evince a violent and bitter 
spirit, for I value your opinion. _ 

The growing misery of the war, the dubious advantages resulting from 
success, the deep calamities which will spring from failure,—these considera- 
tions greatly affect me. On the other hand, the Peace party is struggling 
against great odds, and at a great disadvantage. For I cannot think that 
the periodical press is doing its duty by the public. I allude chiefly to the 
daily press. Argument is almost abandoned. If the majority of thinking 
men are against the Peace party, at least let them condescend to reason: at 
least let them give an answer to what the Peace party advance. What 
have now ventured to state may explain why a calm attitude of mind under 
such cireumstances is at times difficult to maintain. ’ 

We are drifting into great perils. We are aggravating the distresses of 
the helpless, unrepresented millions. We are waging either an aimless or 
else a savage war. We are doing this, and I ask you to cast your eye over 
the articles written in support of this policy in popular journals. k at 
the article again in the last Blackwood. Is there forethought, or reflection, 
or comprehensive regard to all the circumstances of the case, anywhere to be 
found in these effusions? Am I wrong to feel deeply moved when a ques- 
tion affecting the happiness of the whole civilized world is treated in this 
contemptible fashion? If the people of England are to suffer—if Europe is 
to suffer—at least let us know why. é 

I must not longer trespass on your space, and beg to subscribe myself 
yours faithfully, Antuvur H. Exton. 


[On the same subject, “G. W. C.” sends us another long letter. He is 





not satisfied with our reply to his former communication ; and thinks that 
his meaning has been in some measure misunderstood, while in the same 
degree he may have misapprehended ours. Ilis conviction is, ‘that the 
object of the war is the matter of moment, quite irrespective of the expres- 
sions of its supporters or opponents.” Nevertheless, he takes pains to de- 
fend the speeches and writings alluded to by us as evidence of the bitter 
spirit of the Peace party. He concludes by maintaining his belief, ‘that 
England is fighting against herself, the dupe of an unscrupulous usurper, in 
the prosecution of an undefined quarrel, which, if persisted in, will bring 
upon her a terrible retribution.’’] 





MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY IN THE CRIMEA, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 31st October 1856. 
Str—Through the pages of your journal allow me to call attention to the 





Medical Officers of the Army at present serving in the Crimea, the Sur- 
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geons and Assistant-Surgeons of corps in immediate charge of the sick and | in order to serve the ends of justice. This function of Parliament is not 
wounded, who in memorials have respectfully stated the grievances they | properly administrative, but judicial. 
labour under, but, I fear, with little chance of redress so long as the present But the greater part by far of the private and local business of Parliament 
Minister of War and Director-General continue in office. is purely administrative, and may be safely transferred to the Executive, 
These memorials have been made known to a me through the Zimes. | It is not proposed, of course, to invest any department of State with full lee 
That of the Assistant-Surgeons, addressed to Lord Panmure, has been | gislative authority in its department. The same acts of Parliament which 
answered by Dr. Andrew Smith, and, to say the least, in a most ungracious | confer their powers will define the manner in which those powers are to be 
manner,—he holding them incompetent to form a right judgment of their | exercised. The principle on which we ought to act, therefore, is this. The 
own condition, and unfit to offer an opinion on the manner in which the de- | power of making laws, and of suspending or modifying their operation in 
partment he presides over is conducted; seemingly forgetful of the long particular cases, cannot be trusted out of the hands of Parliament; but when 
period he himself served in the capacity of Assistant-Surgeon, the whole in- | it is possible to make one law that will provide for many cases, Parliament 
deed of his foreign service having been performed when of this grade. 2 











; : ought to make that law, and let the Executive administer it, 
The memorial of the Surgeons has not been so intercepted; it has reached | We have a precedent for this in the Enclosure Commission. Great part of 
its destination, and has received an answer from Lord Panmure, and it is the work of partitioning and enclosing the English commons was done in 
understood an unfavourable one, addressed to General Simpson, but not pub- | the early part of the present century by local acts, in which, I believe, there 
lished nor communicated to the Regimental Surgeons who made it. was much jobbing and disregard of the rights of the peasantry. Now this 
This proceeding—whether we consider the acts of the Medical Officers in | function has been transferred from Parliamentary Committees to the En- 
applying by memorial for redress, or the manner in which those memorials | closure Commissioners; by which arrangement, the work is better done, and 
have been received—is, I believe, without parallel in the public service, and | the time of Parliament is saved. When we thus have a general act for the 
is too significant of the degraded state of the Medical Department. What | enclosure of commons, and Commissioners appointed by the act to carry it into 
would people say were the officers of the corps of Royal Engineers or of the | effect, there is certainly nothing to prevent a series of general acts for the 
Royal Artillery to memoralize in a similar manner? construction of public works and other similar purposes, and the appoint- 
at the hard-working Surgeons and Assistant-Surgeons in the Crimea | ment of Commissioners to execute those acts; instead of the present clumsy 
feel the indignity thus put on them, I know from the assurance I have re- | device of an act of Parliament whenever a public work is to be made. 
ceived, and from the spot ; as I shall presently show. Private and local bills fall chiefly under two heads,—those sought by com- 
One of their many grievances (and this may suffice for notice on the pre- | panies, and those sought by municipal corporations, 
sent occasion) is the disparity of their pay and allowances compared with Acts of Parliament are sought by companies for two purposes,—to obtain 
those of the Civil Medical Officers recently sent to the East,—the one so | corporate powers, including the limited liability of the shareholders; and to 
niggardly and inadequate, the other so munificent even to excess. ‘Our | make compulsory purchases of private property. The principle of permitting 
fourth subject of grievance,” eay the Surgeons in their memorial, ‘‘ we con- | companies to constitute themselves has been recognized by the Limited Lia- 
ceive to exist in the smallness of our pay, especially when contrasted with | bility Act of last session; and the principle of authorizing compulsory pur- 
our civil brethren. Some of us, after serving ten years in all climates on | chase has been so often recognized in private and local acts, that there ought 
7s. 6d. a day, and after twelve or thirteen years’ total service, including two | to be no objection to recognizing it once for all in a public one. 
campaigns, are now in the receipt of 13s. per day.” They add— When I propose, then, that every company intending to make « railway or other 
your Lordship considers our arduous duties by ef and by night, our expo- | public work shall constitute itself under the Limited Liability Act, and 
sure to disease and battle, and the heavy responsibility of having so many | then apply to the proper department of State for the necessary power of com- 
valuable lives intrusted to us, we feel confident that - will frankly con- | pulsory purchase. Let the company prove—first, that the intention of exe- 
cede that our remuneration is not commensurate with our trust, nor the | cuting the proposed work is bona fides second, that the capital for the work 
position we are expected to maintain ; neither is it calculated to induce a | is forthcoming; third, that the work will be a public benefit; fourth, that 
sufficient number of men of the highest professional attainments to enter | provision is made for compensation where private rights are interfered with ; 
the Army.” tifth, that no public rights, such as roadways or drainage, shall be injuriously 
Can this be gainsaid? I regret to think that it has been; and that the | affected. On judicial proof given of these allegations, let the necessary 
reply of the Minister of War to this portion of the Surgeons’ memorial is | powers be conferred on the company, not as a favour but as a right. 
understood to be decidedly unfavourable. In a letter which I have received It would of course be a necessary part of the plan, to provide for the re- 
from the Crimea within the present month from a correspondent on whose | lations between different railway companies by a general act, instead of a 
accuracy and integrity I can rely—a Regimental Surgeon—he specially ad- | number of special ones. 
verts to this disparity, and to the bold assertion of Mr. Frederick Peel in the | Besides the general advantage of transferring administrative business from 
House of Commons in denial of it. May I be allowed to quote his words, | overworked and unpaid Parliamentary Committees to a properly-organized 
and give his statements of facts, that the matter may be made clear? general | and sufficiently-paid department of State, this plan ated afford some im- 
assertions being so easily made, and carrying with them so little weight. | portant collateral advantages. The decisions of the department being judi- 
My friend writes—‘ As you and others may be misled by Mr. Peel’s state- cial, there would be little opportunity for interested opposition to useful pro- 
ment that our pay is equivalent to the Civil Surgeons’, and that none of the | jects; and the necessary evidence on provincial schemes might be obtained 
latter are employed in the field, I send you the following particulars, ob- a commissioner and secretary at the nearest town, instead of the present 
tained from the brother of a field-officer who has been long doing duty in | absurd plan of bringing witnesses to London to show how tourists may be 
the Crimea as a Civil Surgeon. His agreement, he tells me, and that of the | carried from Dublin to Killarney. 
others employed, (ten in number, attached to an hospital under the direction It may be said that so great a facility of making new railways would be 
of a first-class Staff Surgeon,) is that he is to receive 2/. 2s. per diem, and a | ruinous to the shareholders. The fact is, however, that the relations of rail- 
year’s salary, clear of all deductions, whenever his services are no longer re- | way companies to each other, and those between shareholders and directors, 
quired; with servant’s allowance of 3s. per diem.” require a complete reform of another kind than that I am now speaking it. 
“At Rankéoi (he adds) the pay of the Superintendent is 2000/. a year, and tf it be objected that Parliament cannot constitutionally delegate so im- 
6002. table allowance. ‘The pay of the twenty-four medical men attached is | portant a power as that of authorizing compulsory purchase to the Execu- 
lJ. 5s. per diem; Government providing lodging, furniture, and board. A | tive, I reply, that this power is not an attribute of the Legislature alone ; 
general mess is kept up by the Government. Since April last until now, | the authorities of every county have it for the purpose of making roads. A 
this body of men has received pay, &c. without attending a patient. Two | precedent, moreover, exists for endowing an administrative department with 
hundred sick have just been sent there.”’ a power identical in principle with that of compulsory purchase. By virtue 
“* At Smyrna (he continues) a different arrangement holds good. Govern- | of the Irish Drainage Act, if the proprietors of two thirds of the land 
ment does not provide a table; but each medical officer has table-allowance. | capable of benefit by any extensive drainage assent to the proposal, the ob- 
Iam not certain as to the pay, believing it varies with different grades, but | jection of the remaining third may be overruled: the drainage is executed by 
I understand that none receive less than 2/. 2s. aday. The medical officers the Board of Works, and the necessary funds are advanced by the Treasury, 
belonging to the Hospitals at Smyrna and Rankéoi are to receive only a half- | to be repaid in yearly instalments by those who reap the benefit. This 
year’s salary on leaving. Iam told that for some time past at Smyrna, the | act has been in force for seven or eight years, and has done much good to 
average number of patients has been considerably less than ten for each me- | Ireland. Some of your readers may think an Irish precedent of no 
dical officer.” great value for Britain. I should agree with them if the case were a 
My friend proceeds—“‘ Whether their pay corresponds with ours I leave | political one. But the principles of the Irish Drainage Act, so far as 
you to judge. My pay is 13s. per diem, after thirteen years’ service in all | applicable to the present subject, are of universal importance. They 
climates, and 2s. 6d. field-allowance ; which latter certainly does not cover | are, that water seeks its level—a law that was in force before man 
the field-expenses of bat-horses, &c. No Civil Surgeon can be ordered to | lived to learn it ; and that mjnorities ought not to be permitted to obstruct 
accompany the Army on the march, or in action; nor were any of them | —a principle which is not the result but the basis of legislation. : 
available as assistants in the trench duties. I have remained in charge of The subject of Bills sought by Municipal Corporations opens up the entire 
my battalion the whole time from the starting of the Army to the present | question of the relation of the municipalities to the central authority, I 
date. I do not mention my own case as peculiar, because there is **** of | therefore reserve it for a future letter. 











the ** Regiment, a most excellent officer, and many others I dare say, Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 
exactly in the same position. Ilow many of us will live to get our retiring- 

allowance after twenty-five years’ service, such as it is, depends on the will INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

of Providence. We have already lost a good proportion of our number by Manchester, 7th November 1855. 
sickness and death.” Stn—A few remarks made by Mr. Putnam, at a recent meeting of book- 


What can I add to this, in proof of that disparity complained of ? or what | sellers and authors in New York, induces me to believe that the time has at 
say that can show more forcibly how severely these officers feel the manner | length arrived when the question of an international copyright between 
in which they are treated! May I express the hope that some just and | England and the United States might be reopened with some prospect of a 
patriotic man, a Member of the | Sa of Commons or of the Lords, will give | successful issue. I believe it must be admitted that the obstacles to such 9 
their case consideration and bring it before Parliament. measure have invariably had their origin in America, So long us the num~- 

It is reported that the Civil branch of the Medical service of the Army, | ber of books likely to prove profitable on repnblication, issued on this side 
now so strangely in the ascendant, is to be strengthened, and that a chief is | of the Atlantic, outweighed the number produced on the other side, the 
to be sent out to the Crimea with a salary of 4000/. a year, to have supreme | American publishers, through their Government, were determined not to 
control. The notion seems monstrous; but who can say it may not be done, | grant to our claims any measure of justice whatsoever. It was ——— 
after witnessing what has been ? to their immediate pecuniary interest to uphold the unjust law as it stood, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joux Davy. | however detrimental it might prove to the interests of native authors or to 

— the development = re ey by ity in ~~} —_ Mr. gen pee 

— - = seem to indicate that the tide is turning, and that American publishers are 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT. now willing to accede to the views so often ably urged in this country. Re- 

Belfast, 6th November 1855. ciprocity in justice to literature on both sides, he said, was rapidly becoming 

Sm—In my last letter I spoke of the necessity of transferring those | more important to them than to England. — In the year 1834, there were 
functions of Parliament which are really administrative to a department of | 198 reprints in the United States to 252 original works; but in 1853, whilst 
State. the reprints showed some increase on the above number, the original pro- 

Our whole system of private and local legislation is based on the fact, that | ductions exhibited a much greater comparative preponderance. On the 
many things have to be done for which powers do not exist in our ordinary | other hand, during the whole history of the Union up to 1842, England had 
system of administration and judicature: so that Parliament, which is su- | only reprinted 382 American books ; but in 1854 this total had advanced to 
preme, has to step in and confer the necessary powers. No doubt, it is 950 of which 115 were produced in 1853 and 185 in the following year,—an 
Sometimes necessary for Parliament to interfere with the ordinary course | evidence that republication was very rapidly increasing. — 
of administration and judicature ; especially in the case of bills of indemnity, We may gather from these observations that it is still a mere matter of 
and bills to modify the terms of trusteeship. These, by the terms of the case, | statistics with the Americans. To us, however, it is fast becoming of para- 

ranscend the powers of the courts of law; and to give power to the Execu- | mount moral importance; and if any arguments beyond those already 
tive to interfere in them, would constitute a despotism. They must be re- | adduced in favour of international copyright were needed, they might be 
served for the decision of Parliament alone: for it is only the assembly | founded on a consideration of the —— which this same in- 
which makes the laws that can sanctioy a temporary departure from the law \ creased republication of American literature is at present exercising in Eng- 
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land. Books of a character so unwholesome, and of a moral tone so de- ] 


teriorating, that if originally written here they would hardly have secured 
publicity even in our cheap periodical journals, have been reprinted by re- 
spectable publishers, and issued at rates that necessarily bring them within 
the reach of all, and render them formidable competitors to the healthier 
productions of our own authors. Indirectly, a measure enforcing inter- 
national copyright would have the effect of checking, and ultimately of 
gecting out of circulation, this mass of injurious and unwholesome literature. 
Mr. Puinam may be considered as a fair representative of the publishing 
interest in the United States ; and it would be well if our Government, seeing 
the tendency of opinion as expressed by him, would endeavour to learn the 
views of the American Government on this question, and, if possible, secure 
the adoption of a measure the justice and desirability of which has been so 
long recognized in this country. J. H. N. 





RUSSIA IN THE NORTH PACIFIC, 
Arle Bury, 29th October 1855. 

Sm—There is a point relating to the last news from the North Pacific 
which I think will interest you, and to which it seems important to draw at- 
tention. It is stated that an English frigate has visited the mouth of the 
Amoor, and that, contrary to all expectation, she found there neither forts 
nor ships, but discovered that a bar at the mouth of the river was impassa- 
ble for men-of-war, Now it is quite a mistake to speak of this as a disco- 
very ; for it has been repeatedly stated that there were only from eight to ten 
feet of water on the bar at the known mouth of the river; and that to pass 
it, the Russian ships of war would have to unship all their guns and stores. 
But the Amoor, which is a far larger river than the Danube, when it ap- 
proaches the coast takes a curious bend to the Northward, much in the same 
way that that river does; and it is most probable that, like the Danube, it 
forces its way to the sea by more than one channel, It is stated by Mr. Hill, 
in his work on Siberia, that the Russians, who had been for centuries jea- 
lously excluded from this tract of country by the Chinese, have within the 
last four or five years discovered that some very important river, which, at 
the time of his visit to Okotsk, they believed to be the Amoor, has an outlet 
into the Sea of Okotsk, considerably to the Northward of the previously 
known mouth of the Amoor. 

Is it not probable that the forts, which by the way the Russians are said 
to have deserted as untenable, are to be sought for at this newly-discovered 
and, it may be, deeper estuary, where they would be nearer to Okotsk as 
well as to the Siberian frontier, and at the same time less likely to stimulate 
the already awakened jealousy of the Japanese Government ? 

If it is permissible to form a conjecture with respect to what has become 
of Admiral Paniutin and his squadron, I should say that the Admiral has 
not enough of the Paul Jones about him to attempt an escape to the South- 
ward, and to make a dash for the Australian seas, in the hope of capturing 
some of our gold-ships, and then carrying his booty safely to Rio or to some 
other neutral port ; but that more probably he has been content to follow 
Russian precedent, and has concealed or destroyed his ships, at no great dis- 
tance from De Castries Bay, where he was sighted by Commodore Elliot, and 
has made his way, either by land or in his boats, to Okotsk, or to some forti- 
fied post on the Amoor. 

Tam, Sir, yours obediently, 
Tue Avtuor or “ Tur SERF AND THE Cossack.” 





GERMAN OPINION OF THE ENGLISH. 

Srr—As nothing is so rare in England as just opinions or authentic inform- 
ation respecting the affairs and sentiments of the nations of the Continent, 
I venture to send you some short extracts from the letter of a perfectly well- 
informed, enlightened, and independent German, now in England. 

Yours, Xe. . 

“ Believe me, there is nothing important in the Berlin elections. The 
artificial division of the elective body established by law, would cause an in- 
adequate result even if there were a general participation on the part of the 
electors. But there is an almost general abstinence ; for everybody knows 
that nothing is to be done in that direction, The majority would be white 
and the Ministry black: the Ministers would remain in office and govern by 
orders and edicts of the Privy Council, and dissolve the House till they got 
a majority to the taste and at the mercy of the King; in which operation 








they would succeed, as they have succeeded under more diflicult circum- | 
* 7 * 


stances than the present. 

** Neither can I look upon the King’s reception at Aachen, Koln, &c., as 
an important event. If popular demonstrations have ever any weight, they 
have none with a light-hearted people like the Rhenish. There is only one 
country in the world in which demonstrations of loyalty are significant, and 
that is the country in which they are useless, because no one opposes them. 
I consider the Rhenish enthusiasm as being the natural result of the insane 
attacks and insults thrown upon the King and the Royal Family of Prussia 
by the most conspicuous part of the English press. This is the incompre- 
hensibly shortsighted policy of the Zines ; which, whatever be its usual 
skill and energy, seems, with respect to Prussia and Germany generally, to 
be struck with Shodan. id ° ° 

“I spoke lately to some countrymen of mine belonging to the Foreign Legion, 
and alsotosome Frenchmen. ‘They complain of having been deceived by the 
enlisters in America, who promised them 6/. bounty and eight dollars a month ; 
whereas of the former they have only received one half, instead of the latter 
4id.a day. Some of the Germans and Swiss look as wretched as forlorn 
hope personified. I seek every opportunity of talking to the common people 
here and listening to their talk. Pind invariably the behaviour of the pri- 
vate soldiers perfectly decent and modest ; and, if I add to all that I see, the 
Tesuuvuy given by most competent persons, with respect not only to their 
bravery and devotion to their duty, but to their resignation, patience, and 
piety in the hospitals, I cannot conceive how it is that the name of soldier 
carries with it in England a sort of stain; us it seome highly improbable 
that so radical a change can have been effected in a couple of years.* It is 
true that some regiments of the Militia are composed of men so excessively 
awkward and stupid-looking, that they appear equally capable and incapable 
of anything. I saw rm | a sentinel present arms and remain in that posi- 
tion for some time. Such a living man I never saw before. He stood mo- 
tionless and open-mouthed—overawed by the terrifying presence of a major. 

‘Pray tell me a word about the social state of England. Every day a 
murder or two or three—every day a wife beaten to death by her husband— 
every day a father or mother starving their children, or pinching, knocking, 
kicking them into a state of torture and living putrefaction. Has this always 
been so, or is it only of late >?” 


* Itis perfectly true that among the decent poor “listing for a soldier” has 
hitherto been regarded as the resource of the idle and good-for-nothing. Mothers 
speak of having a son a soldier in an apologetic tone. It is to be hoped this will 
now cease, and forever. If any men among us are entitled to their own respect and 


the respect of all their countrymen, it is our soldiers. Let all of us do our duty 
and endure our lot as they have done, and England will have cause to be prouder of 
her sons than she hasever been. But the English are not, God be thanked, a mili- 
tary people, and will never find in the trade of a soldier that enormous gratification 
of the vanity which it affords to the French, and which is commonly called “ glory.” 
It is, however, certain that the change in our Army effected within a few years is far 
greater than our German friend could imagine. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. COBDEN’S FACTS AND FALLACIES. 

Mr. Coppen has so often lent the weight of his single political 
success to give substance to fallacious bubbles, that his authority 
has, in a wide range of political questions, a negative value. This 
is especially the case in all questions belonging to imperial states- 
manship, and the main instruments of such statesmanship, di- 
plomacy and military force. On the subject of the war in which 
we are at present engaged, his sympathies are so contrary to those 
of most Englishmen, that any advice he may give in reference to 
it must come tainted with a strong suspicion of mala fides. We 
do not believe that in his heart he wishes England to fail and 
Russia to be victorious ; but so much that is repulsive to him is 
involved in England’s success, that he cannot heartily rejoice in 
| witnessing it, or codperate towards it with a clear conscience and 
simplicity of purpose. When, then, he tells us that in order to 
succeed, we must do something which we are not doing, it is just 
as likely as not that the course recommended may tend to our mis- 
chief ; and when from acknowledged facts he draws a particular 
inference, it is probable that the facts are misconceived and the 
inference incorrect. So much would have to be stated in drawback 
of any views Mr. Cobden might favour the public with connected 
with the Russian war. He is an adviser with objects of his own, 
a witness with notorious and avowed prepossessions. 

But though Mr. Cobden is a very unsafe adviser and a ye 
untrustworthy witness, on any matter connected with military ad- 
ministration and with the conduct of England in the present war, 
we may rely upon his finding out and exposing the weakest pointe 
in both. We will not say “ Fas est ab hoste doceri”; but com- 
mon sense tells us that persons eager for success in this war, sym- 
pathizing heartily in its objects, and rejoicing in the once-more 
demonstrated courage and manhood of the British race, are likely 
to fix their eyes too exclusively on what gives them pleasure, and 
to overlook or soon forget the less favourable symptoms; and 
| therefore we are obliged to Mr. Cobden and other gentlemen when 

they remind us, that we have not been uniformly successful during 
| the last twelvemonth, that our army suffered fearfully in the 

winter, that our recruiting system has not answered fully to our 
needs, and that beside the vast hosts of France and Russia our land 
forces are but a small contingent. Small as they are in numbers, 
they did their work at Alma, at Inkerman, and in many a death- 
struggle in the midnight sortie; but, glorious as the campaign has 
on the whole been to the English soldiers, that glory would have 
been well spared for a more rapid and complete success. We war 
to compel our adversary to respect the peace of Europe, not to win 
glory; and such a demonstration of force as would prevent battles 
| would be better than a thousand victories, and, be it never for- 
| gotten, cheaper in the end. There is no doubt that Mr. Cobden 

puts his finger on the sore place when he speaks of the compara- 
tive smallness of the English land force, and of the extreme youth 
of so large a proportion of that force. 

That this proves the unpopularity of the war among the classes 
from which the ranks of the army are mainly recruited, is a trans- 
parent fallacy. Though we should have welcomed more recruits, 
the number actually enlisted has been large. The war has been 
popular, but not of that degree of popularity to call full-grown 
men with settled habits from their accustomed occupations, from 
their homes and their families, toa new career, in which they 
would have everything to learn, much to forget, and smaller wages 
to receive than they were earning in their old employments. The 
nation has raised no objection to the immense taxation necessary 
| to support the war; has, in every place where such an expression 
of opinion was allowed, unequivocally condemned the partisans of 
a premature peace; has shown through the press a singular una- 
| nimity in urging the Government to a vigorous and unsparing 
| prosecution of the war. These, as Mr. Cobden well knows by his 
| own experience when he headed a popular movement, are the tests 
| of the popularity of a policy. The reasons why recruits of a proper 
| age do not come as fast as we could wish, are—the natural aversion 
| of men to change their employments ; the peculiar physical qualifica- 
| tions of a soldier, so seriously diminished among us by the unhealthy 
| occupations of our manufacturing districts; and perhaps chief of 

all, the small temptations which our Government has as yet 

offered to overcome these diverting motives. In all private 
| enterprises which assume a sudden magnitude, the supply of la- 
| bour is attracted from other occupations by an increase of wages 
after the demand has swallowed up the existing surplus. But 
this stimulus has been tried to a very small extent as yet by our 
Government. Should it come to be tried to any great extent, we 
have no fear of the ingenuity of our administrators being baffled 
by the raseality of rogues who would take the bounty only to run 
off with it as fast as the railway could carry them. 

But, fallacious as Mr. Cobden’s inference is, and exaggerated as 
his facts probably are as applied from last winter to the present 
condition of our army, the country ought to consider seriously 
whether the extension of the war does not call for a much larger 
land force than has been hitherto employed in the Crimea. Our 
magnificent nayy is almost excluded from the chance of doing 
much more than act as a transport and blockading squadron. In 
time, such a blockade as has been kept up would strangle Russia. 
But if we are not to be content with this slow process, we shall be 
really economizing both life and money by throwing all our ener- 
gies into raising and maintaining an army which can cope with the 
numbers of our opponent, and act on equal terms by the side of 
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our ally. If the many difficulties and disadvantages of such 
a step are thought to outweigh the good effects of a speedier 
decision between ourselves and Russia—if upon the whole a 
slow process of victory cost us less than the exhausting ef- 
forts required for one more rapid—then we ought to face 
the consequences of that resolve, and not attempt with a 
small force what requires all the efforts of a large one. We 
must either raise our army in the field to a force nearer that of 
Franee, or we must be content with the fame and position of a 
well-equipped contingent. Mr. Cobden is quite right when he re- 
marks on the ridicule thatis fixed on professions that performance 
falls short of; and if we are to embark upon any such project as 
that of dismembering Southern Russia, undoubtedly an army of 
forty thousand men of all arms is a very inadequate instrument 
for the purpose, unless we are at the same time content that France 
should reap the lion’s share of the victory and its consequences. 
The necessity of keeping up a large army is one good reason against 
any such project, if there were no other. But as it does not de- 
pend on the Allies so much as upon Russia when the war shall 
terminate, the contingency of having to maintain a much larger 
army than we have at present in the field ought to be fairly faced 
by the Ministers responsible for the conduct of the war, and the 
means of raising it discussed beforehand. Hitherto, the principal 
calamities that have befallen us have occurred through delay to 
consider and provide for an emergency, till the necessity is actu- 
ally upon us. If next year it should become necessary to place 
100,000 British soldiers in the Crimea and the adjacent countries, 
it would be too late then to send round the recruiting-officer with 
higher offers. 

ut one is inevitably led by such considerations to remember 
that England’s right arm is her navy, and that hitherto she has 
been fighting with that right arm crippled. It is too late to waste 
incrimination upon the official persons who have been the causes 
of this obstruction ; but the fact is certain, that our recent naval 
operations, except at Bomarsund, Kertch, and Kinburn, wanted two 
essential elements of suceess—vessels capable of standing against 
the artillery of fortresses, and troops who could land and complete 
the capture when the batteries were silenced. The mischief a 
proper combination of well-selected naval power with land troops 
can 7a work upon the Russian coast fortresses, may be conjec- 
tured from the business half-done at Sweabourg, at Genitchi, Ara- 
bat, and Taganrog, and wholly done at Bomarsund, Kinburn, and 
Kertch. Such work seems much more properly to belong to Great 
Britain than vast land campaigns; and when we have found it 
ineffectual, it will be time to resort to other means less natural to 
us and causing a heavier strain upon our resources. 








THE REJECTED OFFER. 

THe special coalition between Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet as it 
stood and Lord Stanley, heir-apparent to Lord Derby, has mis- 
carried. Strange to say, however, it is the weaker party that has 
declined the allianee. Lord Stanley thinks his political prospects 
better consulted by not sharing the fate of the Palmerston Admin- 
istration. Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet now stands in the position 
of having confessed that it would feel the stronger with the acces- 
sion of Lord Stanley; while deprived of Lord Stanley it is the 
weaker for the confession. The overt act of failure cannot be 
without its moral disadvantage; nevertheless, we believe the Cabi- 
net would have been weaker still for the accession. Lord Stanley 
would have taken away more than he would have added. Granted 
to him the largest share of personal ability which he is supposed 
to possess, and supposing him to have exhausted all his powers, 
vainly would he have endeavoured to convince the public, that, re- 
cruited from the Peace party, Palmerston’s Cabinet could be more 
in earnest or stronger in the war. It has now incurred suspicion 
by seeking such a recruit; but at all events it has the advantage 
of showing that it was not prepared, on the requirement of Lord 
Stanley, to surrender all its standards on the greatest question of 
the time. 

The idea which suggested the particular recruitment is quite in- 
telligible. There is a furor just at present for “ young” oflicers in 
all places, and Lord Stanley, who is not thirty years old, is 

uite a boy according to the present standards of age. It would 

seem to be following up the plan of Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, 

if Lord Palmerston were to collect around him some of the ablest 

men in public life, although he should be obliged to seek them in 

different parties. It seemed to be a step in the direction in- 

dicated by the writer in the North British Review, whose com- 
mentary we noticed last week. 

“ With perhaps two exceptions in the Cabinet, it cannot be de- 
nied that those who are in are not equal to those who are out. 
When the Liberals are in office, and the omg | is at war, it is 
not without uneasiness and regret that we see Lord Grey, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and the Duke of 
Neweastle, on the cross-benches or below the gangway, and their 
en filled by men of the calibre of Sir Charles Wood, Sir 

eorge Grey, Sir William Molesworth, or Lord Harrowby.” 
The comparison is not so absolute as the writer thinks. Sir 
William Molesworth was as high an authority on Colonial 
affairs as any of the men named. Sir James Graham was 
a better First Lord for the Admiralty in peace times; but, 
somehow, the Baltic fleet was not fitted out so well as we ex- 
pect to see it next year. “ The right man in the right place ” is a 
rule, if we define the rightness both of the man and of the 
lace. We want the best administrator in each department, but 
it does not follow that the best administrator is the best man for 
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the Cabinet. Speaking generally, Cabinets have derived their 
character from their Premiers, and on few occasions from their in- 
dividual members. It is a great advantage for the Premier to be 
supported in each department by a strong Minister, and the Cabi- 
net at large may be the more vigorous for possessing strength in 
that form; but the character of the whole necessarily is derived 
from its chief. If there be a man more capable of imparting cha- 
racter, or of combining others, he is out of place as a subordinate 
Minister, and should be the chief. Lord Aberdeen collected around 
him a number of distinguished men from different sections of the 
two Houses of Parliament ; but it was not with the idea of placing 
in each instance the right man in the right place. He had not 
sought to make a departmental Cabinet, with the cleverest public 
servants in administrative business at the head of each office, 
waiving political unity in the Cabinet in order to secure executive 
smartness. He had not brought a Protectionist member into a 
Free-trade Cabinet, any more than he brought a Peace Minister 
into a War Cabinet. The master idea of the Aberdeen Cabinet 
was of a more comprehensive and political kind. 

By the failure of the Whigs, the division amongst the Liberals, 
the known absence of supporters for the Peelite section, and the 
inability of any other minority in the Commons to dress the bench- 
es even of one side of the House, the succession of office was left to 
the party of which Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were the heads. 
They were a minority, but arrayed against still smaller minorities. 
If the Cabinet thus formed had contented itself with carrying on 
the Queen’s Government, it would have been able to defy the as- 
Sault of any one of the minorities opposed to it. Unluckily, Mr. 
Disraeli was too clever for his place. He conceived the ’eute no- 
tion of identifying the Protectionist party with the future as- 
cendancy in the country, although avoiding a surrender of its 
fundamental dogma. By some mystical contrivance, he was “ to 
reconcile finance with our commercial system ”; and while adjust- 
ing the position of the Protectionist system, he was detected in the 
endeavour to obtain for it some monied compensation in his new 
plan of imposing taxes. Already the Liberal minorities had been 
found incapable of forming a Cabinet that could deserve the 
confidence of the country, and our political system threatened 
to break down in the persons of the Derby-Disraeli Govern- 
ment. It was here that Lord Aberdeen was induced to step 
forward. The special mission of his Cabinet, he said, was to 
sustain the principles of free trade, advocated by the Whigs, 
and put in practice by Sir Robert Peel; and he declared 
that henceforward both a Conservative and a Liberal Government 
would be the only possible system in this country. He found a 
number of men who agreed with him on those practical principles 
—men who, as we observed at the time, discovered that the posi- 


‘tive ideas of their respective policies were quite compatible, and 


who were prepared to waive the negative ideas which had kept up 
their resistance to each other. The continuance of a Free-trade 
policy and the rescue of our system from a stoppage were lead- 
ing ideas in which all the members of Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment practically and positively agreed with each other. The one 
who had been most conspicuous in breaking away from the falling 
Whigs, Lord Palmerston, acknowledged the political necessity ex- 
pressed in these two conditions. He was content, in common 
with his new colleagues, to waive his pretensions; and he joined 
Lord Aberdeen frankly, without reservation. This, then, was a 
Cabinet not recruited by clever men who differed from the es- 
sentials of its formation, but formed entirely of men united in 
spirit as well as in fact by the agreement on the main objects. It 
is some corroboration of this view, that, as soon as the main ob- 
jects were attained—as soon as Free-trade was “pees beyond the 
slightest chance of retraction, and the political system had been 


| set fairly going again—the turn of events brought out differences 


in the principles of individuals, and several members of the Ca- 
binet were thrown off, leaving Lord Palmerston in possession. 

It is evident that he could recruit his Cabinet less unconge- 
nially by calling back Mr. Gladstone or Lord John Russell, than 
by transplanting the scion of a Tory house distinguished for its 
fealty to Protection. That scion, if it be somewhat twisted out 
of the Protectionist growth, is still more conspicuously separated 
from the professed principles of Lord Palmerston’s policy by his 
deviation into the Bright and Cobden doctrines. If it is impos- 
sible for Lord Palmerston to invite the return of Mr, Gladstone 
or Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley evidently thought that he 
was himself still more impossible as an ornamental scion in the 
War Cabinet of Palmerston. He declined the amalgamation; and 
in doing so it appears to us that he was more faithful to his own 


| position than the Premier to the principles of the Cabinet. 


THE SALE OF SOUTHWARK. 
Tue letter of Mr. George Seovell to the electors of Southwark 
points directly to the spot at which administrative reform is most 


‘necessary. Mr. Scovell, who had apparently been selected by the 


constituency of Southwark as the fittest man to represent them, 
finds his election uncertain, because “the ery has been raised that 
Sir Charles Napier is an ill-used man.” Sir Charles has been 
tyrannically or unfairly treated by the Executive, and for that 
reason the people of Southwark will go without their appropriate 
representative, and will “take up” with a naval officer; so far 


| nullifying the representation of an important constituency, in order 


that Sir Charles Napier may have an opportunity of arraigning his 
superiors in the House of Commons. 

[r. Scovell thinks that he might have overcome “ the popular 
delusion "—for so he calls it—and might have sccured the seat for 
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himself and a better representative for Southwark, if he had been 
prepared to face the expense. ; j ’ ’ 
‘* I know full well that my supporters will be much disappointed by this 
avowal ; but, as I think that my strong identity of interests with yours, my 
acquaintance with the various remedial measures that are called for to place 
our borough in its fair and legitimate relation with the county and the city 


of London, my solicitude for its numerous educational and charitable insti- 


tutions, ought to place me beyond the possible effects of a popular delusion, 
without an outlay (although strictly legal) disgracefully expensive, I feel 
constrained respectfully to take my leave ; assuring you that I shall continue 


to use my efforts, as heretofore, for the improvement of the locality and of | 


the condition of the poorer classes of the borough.” : 

But, of course, not so usefully as if he had been in the House of 
Commons. Here, then, is a bar to true representation. It would 
appear to be a very simple affair to ask the electors, collectively 


and individually, which of two candidates they prefer. In the | 


present election, this question is not put to the electors so that it 
can reach them. One of the candidates decides for himself, that it 
would be too difficult to carry the question home, and that if he 
were to do so the cost would fall on his own pocket. 
should be the choice of the electors becomes a — of money; 
and, without any charge of “ corruption,” the 

stituency is superseded by the common bragging game of the pub- 


lic-house, in which one man lays down sovereigns against another. | 


Nor is this a fanciful statement of the condition into which 
our system has fallen. It is a plain matter of fact, obvious to us 
at this day, and distinctly intelligible. The difficulty of asking a 
question of the electors “ Yes or No? ”—* Scovell or Napier? ”— 


is so considerable, that none but rich and active men will under- | 


take it at all; and we see that one who is both rich and active 
flinches from the labour and the outlay. Before a man can place 
himself in view of the constituency, he has, by the practice of the 
day, to employ agents to canvass the electors, to open rooms for 
local meetings, and rooms even in which he can speak to the elec- 
tors face to face. He may think, with Mr. Scovell, that if he isa 
proper person he ought to be elected without any outlay on his 
own part; but, as things are at present managed, if he determines 
to do so, he may save all his time and trouble by not attempting 
to be elected. For it is tolerably certain that the seat will go to 
one or other of gentlemen who employ agents and canvassers, and 
open local committee-rooms. In a Metropolitan Borough this kind 
of machinery, even for an unsuccessful candidate, may entail an 
outlay of some thousands of pounds—say 5000/. 

Unquestionably, this expenditure ought not to be incurred at 
all; but if it be incurred, it ought at least not to fall upon the can- 
didate. Its first effect is to exclude persons who would be very 
fit to be Members. A man may be independent in his livelihood, 
and not compelled to seek the favour of any Minister, and yet not 
in such circumstances to lay out 5000/. on the chance of election. 
The present system says to the public-spirited man, You shall 
not be a candidate “an you can combine a certain degree of 
ability with popular opinions and the power of expending 5000/. 
ona venture. We talk about “the right man in the right place,” 
but here we lay a fine upon the right man, and keep him out of 
the place. 

If the candidate succeeds, it necessarily imparts to his tenure 
the character of purchase. He has paid for his place; and al- 
though he may not say that he can “do what he likes with his 
own,” he must have very much that sort of feeling. Some of his 
most popular supporters, the spokesmen of the constituency, have 
received his money, and are prepared to repeat the transaction at 
some future period on the same terms. In fact, they hope they 
may not lose his custom; and a Member who patronizes licensed 
victuallers will feel that he has as good a licence as any of them. 

It is quite proper that the candidate should be brought before 
the electors—that he should have opportunities of speaking to his 
friends and to the constituency at large. For purposes of such 
conferences local public buildings should be available. If the con- 


stituents of Southwark, for example, have no place in which can- | 


didates can meet their friends in the first instance, and the whole 
body of the constituents and each other ultimately, the expense of 
providing enclosures for the purpose ought to fall upon the con- 
stituency, or more properly perhaps upon the locality. 


at each election is a kind of interest that represents a very large 


capital—a capital quite sufficient to build, open, and maintain a | 


forum for conferences between candidates and electors. 


Here, then, is the commencement of administrative reform—an | 


administration of local funds such as will furnish constituencies 
with the means of introducing candidates and electors to each 
other, and will save the representation from a system which ren- 
ders the seat virtrrlly purchaseable, while it precludes men who 
are too poor or too pure to enter into the disgusting market of an 
election-agency. 





SCIENTIFIC IGNORANCE. 
“ KNOWLEDGE is power,” writes the philosopher, with a flourish ; 
but ten to one, if you place before him the things about which he 
knows, and ask him to do with each that which ought to be done 
with it, he will tell you he does not know. He who exultingly 
applies to himself, with his encyclopzdiacal survey of things in 
eneral, the immortal maxim of Bacon’s index-maker, proves in a 
undred instances, when he comes to the business of life, that he 
does not know, and that he is impotent, or that the special know- 


ledge which he has confers none of the power of which he dis- | 


courses. A statist will tell you that there are so many agricul- 
tural labourers in the country, and that they produce so much. 
He will describe a spade with accuracy, and probably know how 


That which | 


ecision of the con- | 


It would | 
be a cheaper plan in the end. Five thousand pounds on both sides | 


| many are exported ; but put a spade into his hand and ask him to 
roduce an agricultural commodity, and he will look at you with 
a reproachful helplessness. Place before him the following ar- 

| ticles— 

‘* One pound of meat daily, fresh and salt on alternate days ; one pound 
| of good biscuit, or one pound and a half of fresh soft bread, daily ; from half 
a pound to a pound of fresh vegetables, or an equivalent quantity of pre- 
| served vegetables, daily ; two ounces of rice or barley daily; one ounce of 
coffee or one quarter ounce of tea daily, on alternate days; one and three- 
quarters ounce of sugar daily ; two half-gills of rum daily, and one half-gill 
more when in the trenches, with lime-juice and additional sugar daily, given 
as an antiscorbutic, and sufficient to make half a gill of rum into good 


unch.” 
Ask the philosopher to cook or compound these excellent 
materials. e can tell you, no doubt, the chemical nature of the 
process involved in boiling or roasting; the superiority of boiled 
meat over baked, from the absence of empyreuma ; the antiscorbutic 
virtues of vegetables; the nutritive properties of rice or barley, 
and the restorative qualities of tea and coffee: but probably he 
can get no further than mixing the punch, if he can get so far. 
Yet these articles are the allowance of the British soldier on ser- 
vice, who is expected to be his own cook. If our knowing philo- 
sopher, who sees through all things, is so ignorant when it comes 
to business, how can we expect the ignorant classes to know any 
better? As the community, so will the soldier be; with a chance, 
in this country, that he will be a picked specimen of ignorance. 
The soldier should be a jack-of-all-trades—able to handle the spade 
or mattock, the axe, the saw, the hammer, the trowel; to mend 
his own clothes and his shoes, to light his own fire. Our soldier 
can do nothing but fight; and Sir John M‘Neill attributes that 
lamentable singleness of idea to the very boast of our civilization— 

“The minute division of labour, which is a result of high civilization, 
has a tendency to carry men back to a condition analogous in some re- 
spects to a state of primitive barbarism. In many of our manufactories and 
handicrafts, men spend their lives in doing some very limited part of the 
work required to produce one article, and can do nothing else; as some 
Russian musicians spend their lives in sounding only one note. The person, 
for example, who made the head or the — of a pin, could hardly do any- 
thing else. He could not handle a spade or a mattock, an axe or a saw, @ 
hammer or a crowbar. He could not mend his own clothes or shoes, or 
shirts or stockings. He could not bake his own bread or cook his own food ; 
he was a bad hand at lighting his own fire, or even making his own bed. 
He could hardly turn his hand to anything under the sun except the head 
or the point of a pin, as the case might be. This was not peculiar to the 
pinmaker, though he had selected him as a familiar illustration.” 

The analysis of this military helplessness is a strange revelation 
for an Englishman; but we believe it to be perfectly accurate. In 
a military point of view it is interesting. The French are our 
greatest rivals while we are allies; at a time of discord they must 
necessarily be our most formidable and admirable enemies. Upon 
the whole, perhaps, the achievements of the two races have been 
pretty fairly divided. We have before us the means employed by 
the two in procuring their victories. We English contrive it b 
fighting and Wellingtonian organization pro re nata. The Frenc 
excel us in the auxiliary arts which the private soldier should ex- 

ercise—as labourer, tailor, shoemaker, kitchen-builder, and cook: 
| in mechanics and the application of practical art, how much of the 
| victories which have fallen to the share of our great rival are due 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to those very qualities and attainments that we, a mechanical and 
useful-art people should have thought peculiarly our own! How 
much of the balance of victory could we secure for ourselves, if 
we made up lee-way in that branch of our soldiers’ business! 
But the subject is interesting in something more than a military 
oint of view: it teaches us here at home. If pins and other pro- 
ucts of the useful arts were the only objects of life, we might not 
| so much care; but even in that regard our system would not be 
| complete. It happens too, that besides pins, steam-machinery, 

&e., it concerns us that the human beings which compose the com- 
, munity should be in the best possible condition for securing their 
| own happiness and the happiness of those around them by acting 
| together. We isolate the men in order that they may produce the 
parts of pins in perfection, or cut files with a sharpness and irre- 
gularity essential to that tool; and the result is that they can do 
no more. The spinner whose fingers years have hardened may be 
out of work in the prime of life; the file-cutter cannot long sur- 
vive the tedium of his occupation, and the debauchery that diver- 
sifies tedium; the pinmaker is unavailable surplus if t*:e practical 
statistics of his craft are a little overdone. We have spoiled the 
_ men in making them tools. They revenge themselves on society. 
There are so many things in which they could help, but we have 
not taught them how. However, as we have not deprived them 
of their stomachs, and as wages are their only nexus to society, 
oe feel the revulsion when the nexus is torn away; and havin 
nothing else to do, they enter into knob-stick combinations, brea 

riots, and other recreations with which the reserve of the labouring 
| army amuses its leisure. 

Is it only the ignorant classes who are ignorant? Is it only 
| philosophical Dominie Sampson that is the blunderer at the things 
which he can name in his encyclopedia? No, your scientific 
men are cut off from large fields of science; and there is no man 
makes such gross blunders as your practical engineer. If there is 
a man who ought to know the properties of iron under manual 
treatment, it should be a great iron manufacturer—a Nasmyth. 
Accordingly, Nasmyth is an authority when he tells us that he 
can construct a gigantic steel gun. He attempts it, and in the 
very attempt he stumbles upon a property in the metal which for- 
bids its being worked in great masses. Like the flying philoso- 
pher, he has courted the exhibition of his own ludicrous failure; 
only, instead of having Prince Rasselas for his spectator, he has 
' done it in the face of the Allied armies and of the scientific world. 
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The fact is, that your scientific people are grossly ignorant of 
scientific facts and eat scientific truths. Here is another grand 
division of employments. The great masses of accumulated fact, There may have been policy or impolicy in the interference of 
which are unfamiliar to our scientific men, are as familiar as his | Colonel Mackenzie, but it is unquestionable that a careful consi- 
own tools or the hands that touch them to the working man. | deration for the religious observances of the natives leads their 
This admirable subject is opened up with congenial earnestness by | British superiors into refinements and disqualifications of the most 
the writer of another paper in the North British Review. We | embarrassing kinds, and experience does not justify the belief that 
all of us know something of the innumerable substances that con- the natives are grateful for the consideration, or rendered more 
tribute to our comforts, safety, health, and pleasure—the metals, | orderly by being left under their original influences. In the Ben- 
perfect and imperfect, the clays, slates, marbles, stones; the bones, | gal army, it has, we believe, been the custom to preserve a consi- 
skins, tendons, horns, hoofs, intestines, and secretions of animals; Satien for caste, and the results are frequently inconvenient. 
the woods, barks, roots, foliages, fruits, gums, resins, spirits, aro- | In the Bombay army, the castes are mixed; the fantastic incapa- 
mas, and endless riches of the vegetable world. But how few of | cities of the natives, their difficulty in overcoming imaginary pol- 
us know the dozen, twenty, perhaps hundred of other substances, | lution, are disregarded ; and the effect is a smoother observance of 
mineral, metal, or organic, which have brought each article to the | military order, without that discontent that might have been 
hands of the consumer? It is the workman that has the handling | expected. 
of all these substances and their auxiliaries. | _ Indeed, this military experience is confirmed by the whole ten- 
“In the use of metals for mechanical or manufacturing purposes, frequent | dency of India at the present moment. The most influential na- 
instances occur in which the only metallic product which will satisfy the tives are looking to their promotion by identifying themselves 
aes a gee nr me pod g — pety og po gee Io with European rank, European connexions; they are adopting to 
an a e . * 7 . 
have boon effected with the most exact regard to the point of fusion, and | ® great extent European customs. The natives of Bengal and 
even to the state of the weather. Look, for instance, to some processes in | Madras, the chiefs of Poonah as well as the Parsees of Bombay, 
the art of gilding, or look at the endless intricacies that are involved in those haye adopted our plan of petitioning. In fact, the continuance of 
arts the. object of which is to produce brilliant, permanent, and peculiar | any separate law for the Mussulmans when it comes in conflict 
Lap t _ _ of the potter embraces ne cgay Panag oo r~ so does with European law, perpetually raises the question who is master: 
oad e worker in enamel; and eo, especially, does that of the calico- and although the European rulers of the country can reassert and 
“In those dull hours of those dull weeks, months, years, which the work- | Maintain their title, the reassertion entails the necessity of conflict, 
man spends at his bench, or stooping over the steaming cauldron, or sweat- | renews bad blood, and keeps alive vindictive resentment as well as 
ing in the fierce front of the raging furnace, or stirring the crusted mixture | contumacious hope. 
of a vat—in those monotonous hours, at moments few and far between, The sufferance is only rendered more unreasonable by admitting 


awful Nature, who through thousands of years has veiled herself prudishly - . : : “ 
from the eyes of sages, stands revealed before the astounded workman, and the respectable motives which actuated the natives. It was im- 


sheds a momentary splendour through the dungeon-like vault in which he — to read without sympathy the account of the secret 
labours. It is not often that the workman himself comprehends the revela- | Durbar at Lucknow, when two hundred Ameers and Surdars 
tion of which he has been the witness; but nevertheless he notes the re- | entered into a compact to subscribe and expend 1,500,000 
pa ape bear OY aay nd 4 == J ——- pay = en | rupees a year in bribery and agitation to prevent the an- 
ou, 0. Ss tr ure, eC © DO cheap, a r) : ry ® . . 
though he dees not quite conten, what the professor of science may knew nexing of their territory. It is an imposing picture that of the : ed 
of things beyond his sphere.” Cassim, ninety-five years old, presiding over the assembly with a 
The intelligent workman keeps his discovery to himself as a dignity to which his fine person lent artistic effect—his Irani fea- 
« secret of trade.” Take his class as a whole, and Nature displays | tures looking as if chiselled from marble, his long beard sweeping 
before it in thousands or millions of instances the facts which the | the floor as he was borne off fainting after the exertion of a two- 
scientific professor in his amateur wanderings stumbles upon by hours speech. Conn eet “” been a great man, with the 
accident, and carries as a precious discovery to the lecture-room or blood of a a race in him, and the strengt of a virtuous life. 
the scientific conference. The workman is untaught to generalize He was moved by ~ most patrioticemotions. “ The Nazarenes, 
and to extract guiding principles for his business; the professor, he said, “love gold, we love our wild independence more.” To 
unendowed with the abundance of the workman in observed facts, fight against the Company, he admitted, was “like resisting Mou- 
generalizes on imperfect data, or “ discovers” later than he might kir and Nakir.” It was useless, he allowed, for the natives to fight 
otherwise have done. The two classes remain comparatively use- | “ this ever great and ever young lion.” So he advised that they 
less to each other—the workman, ignorant of the reasoning of his Sbould “ hire the choice hunters of his native forests, who, if they 
craft, the reasoner ignorant of the substance and working of the could not kill would draw him away.” This wasa speech pregnant 
craft. At the present day many are “ educated” until the very with instruction for us English: it tells us the point at which indi- 
breadth and complexity of the acquired knowledge render it a vidual resistance, even of the most heroic kind, surceases. It 
burden and an 5 orm Pn we learn so much, that we cannot shows us that the natives count upon obstructing us by corrupting 
learn the very things that we want to know. An intelligent peer UF Servants. “If the firman of annexation should overtake us,” 
suddenly wakes up out of the erudite dream, and discovers that said Cassim, “ let us meek] bow to the behests of the Sircar.” It 
« the time has arrived,” as the Chartists say, when we ought to clear, on the evidence of Cassim, that the firman of annexation 
teach “common things”; thus realizing the satire of the poet would not only be effectual for itself, but it would put an end to 
whose genius goes star-gazing, and, ignorant of his own footing, this expenditure of 150,000/. sterling for the purposes of corrup- 
stumbles and falls. Knowledge is power when knowledge iscom- ion, supersede agitation, and rescue the natives from that per- 
plete: but our system keeps our knowledge fragmentary. A race plexing state in = - oe know which law they belong 
of one-idea’d students produces one-idea’d soldiers—a fighting, but age Aa that claims their fidelity, or the new, that demands 
not a cooking, a tailoring, a shoemaking, or a knowing animal. “= al oe itn di b 
In the midst of our intellectual greatness, an able reviewer, e outbreak of disorders in so many parts of India—we " 
familiar with the manufacturing districts, discovers for the four or five reported in the news of this week, to say nothing o 
first time the advantage of placing science in relation with standing conilicts on the river Rangoon—calls for the execution of 
practical experience, end of teaching practical experience sci- | active measures to prevent an extension of the mischief. There is 
entifie principles. Perhaps we may apply this idea to cri- 2° ill-timed disclosure, no imagination, in presuming that the 
minals, who at present, in the division of employments, are only | 88¢2ts of the enem f the nt be work : Re = Kussia often 
taught their own special calling—say picking pockets—as the act by proxy; and if there not, as there ap been in op ~o 
soldier is taught fighting. Perhaps the root of the evil lies in our long since, actual Russians mingling with the discontented or o 
educational idea—a college curriculum—a dash at the encyclo- | 8*tving the positions of the British, no doubt there are natives 
ia, After all, it is an imperfect idea of the division of labour. | Whe are promised support and subsidies from our foe, for hope is 
We ou ht to divide employments and combine the labour, with a | % ©oin often current amongst semi-barbarous tribes. ary A — 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole combination. It is a com- | Sure of annexation and consolidation, therefore, is justified by the 
mon moral, that as surely as ever a nation begins to boast, it is immediate circumstances as well as by its merits at all times. tri 
betraying the very point where its wisdom stops short. We boast We know well - ery that would be raised in other the West 
of our intellectual progress, our division of employments, our | %izst the English who protest against annexation in + wee 
practical science ; and see how we really stand! and practise it in the East. The reproach ought to teach us mo- 
‘ desty. The principle of the American Union is not to annex a state 
peopled by foreigners, but only to admit into the confederation 
BRITISH ANNEXATION IN INDIA. citizens of the same race who desire the connexion. We annex 
By whatever cause incited, the disorders in India call upon the | none but foreigners. In theory our rule is the greater violation of 
Government to pursue one course which is simple, uniform, and | principle. But we look from theory to practice, or rather from 
obvious,—it is to overrule the anomalies which leave several tribes | partial dogma to a larger theory. We take India as it stands. 
in a state half-conquered or semi-independent ; to render the tenure , There can be no — as to the balance of mischief which would 
of the Indian Government uniform throughout; to consolidate and | ensue to mankind, and to India herself, by the defeat of her na- 
annex. The very life of our Indian Government is its success— | tives, or of her conquerors. The natives are freest, most in the 
its undisputed success; but in these anomalous tenures of native | way of improvement, most intelligent, nearest to an adoption of 
tribes, whose real independence is gone while they retain tan- complete civilization, where they arecompletely under British con~- 
talizing titles, we keep reservoirs for questioning the sovereignty | trol. We have just noticed the capacity they show for entering 
that we exercise. The murder of Mr. Conolly, the Collector of Mala- | positively and bodily into our institutions. Their only chance of 
bar, is in all probability due to the melodramatic specialty which | self-government lies through the rere, of European govern- 
retained for the Nairs an independence just suflicient to keep them | ment ; and they do see daylight. Everything which tends to ex- 
in a state of latent but chronic mutiny. A regiment in the | pedite a complete Europeanization of India brings the day of self- 
Northern brigade of the Nizam’s cavalry has mutinied against | government and freedom nearer, and immediately extends the 
Brigadier Colin Mackenzie, because he had interfered with their | positive good government, prosperity, and happiness of all races. 
religious observances. Now what have we to do with “the 





Nizam”? Why does that nominal lieutenant of a power that no 
longer exists himself remain ? 
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BOOKS. 


ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT.* 

Psycuotocy has been gradually growing into a reasonable study, 
from which a man of sense may SCive pleasure and instruction. 
Being an inquiry into the nature of mental action,—the organs by 
which, and the laws according to which, the processes variously 
called sensation, perception, thought, judgment, emotion, belief, 
will, are conducted,—it is beginning to base its results upon a 
careful examination of facts. It is no fault of psychologists that 





BAIN 


A, a recent period their acquaintance with the organism by | 
whi 


ch mental action is carried on has borne a small proportion to 
the vastness of their speculations on the mode and machinery of 
that action. The dependence of mind upon bodily organs has 
never been explicitly denied, but the acknowledgment has failéd to 
lead philosophers to the conclusion that without a thorough know- 
ledge of the organization all speculations about mind must be 
purely hypothetical, and were likely to be quite erroneous. But, 
owever strongly they had felt the importance of this dependence, 
the state of physiological science would have prevented the idea 
from bearing its proper fruit. The knowledge of the nervous sys- 
tem, even in its broad outlines, is a gain of our own times; and 
this was but the first step towards a true psychology. We may 
henceforth expect psychology and shyetek 
passu. 
We welcome Mr. Bain’s volume as the most complete descrip- 
tive treatise that we know of the human organism and its func- 


quiry can be benefited by such description. We think he has 
erred in not taking a wider range, and exhibiting mental action 
and the organs by which it is carried on in the senses and intellect 
of various grades of animals, from the lowest type of sensitiveness 
in the contractile muscle of a protozoon, to the marvellous in- 
stinctive actions of some of the vertebrates, and the unquestionable 
reasoning faculties of others. It is only thus that a thoroughly 
scientific conception can be formed of what mental action really is 
in its most complex forms. But within his assigned limits Mr. 
Bain has done his work well. His present volume is only the 
first half of a treatise which is to embrace the Will and the 
Emotions in their higher manifestations; the present volume 


only treating them “in their lower forms, that is, apart from | 


intellect, or so as to involve intellect in the least possible de- 

e.” The book begins—where all scientific attempts to in- 
vestigate the mental actions must begin—with an ample de- 
scription of the nervous system and the muscular machinery it sets 
in motion. It then proceeds to describe the muscular feelings; 
the sensations of the organic processes ; the sensations of the special 
senses ; the appetites; the instincts, under their several heads of 
instinctive movements, instinctive expressions of emotion, in- 
stinctive germs of volition, with the special instinctive activities. 
The foundation is thus soundly laid for the treatment of the pro- 
cesses and laws of intellect proper, or the power which preserves, 
recovers, and discriminates states of consciousness after the 
external stimulus which originally produced them is withdrawn. 
The laws under which this continuance, reproduction, and discri- 
mination take place, are stated to be four—two being simple and 
fundamental, and two complex. They are the law of contiguity, 
of similarity, of compound association, and of constructive asso- 
ciation. They are thus described in order. The law of contiguity 
is, “ that actions, sensations, and states of feeling, occurring toge- 
ther or in close succession, tend to grow together, or cohere in such 
& way that when any one of them is afterwards presented to the 
mind, the others are apt to be presented in idea.” The law of 
similarity is, that “ present actions, sensations, thoughts, or emo- 
tions, tend to revive their like among previous impressions.” The 
law of compound association is, that “ past actions, sensations, 


thoughts, or emotions, are recalled more easily when associated, | 


either through contiguity or similarity, with more than one pre- 
sent object or impression.” The fourth law is, “that by means 
of association the mind has the power to form combinations or 
aggregates different from any that have been presented to it in the 
course of experience.” 
four laws occupy about half of the volume, containing in all 
six hundred pages; of which the first three hundred are employed 
in the description of the nervous and muscular apparatus which 
conditions all our impressions of the external world, and fur- 
nishes all our internal feelings. It is in the space allotted to 
the physiological ¢ oe of his subject, and the patient care 


bestowed upon the description of the organs and the feelings which | 


belong to them, that Mr. Bain’s work is distinguished from other 
psychological treatises. He is, as it appears to us, a pure sensation- 
alist, in so far as he derives all the elements of our knowledge from 
affections of our material organism; though, as he has yet to treat 
of the higher manifestations of the Will and the Emotions, such a 
verdict may be considered ‘as premature. But a touchstone of a 
psychologist’s theory may usually be found in his treatment of the 
source and explanation of our notions of space and an external 
material world; and both these notions Mr. Bain holds to be 
adequately accounted for by compounding the sensations belonging 
to the senses of sight and touch with the muscular sense. 
real value of the book, however, does not depend upon any theory 


of the writer. He may be rifht or wrong in his analysis of this | 


or that complex notion; he may even be fundamentally wrong 


* The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander Bain, A.M. Published by Parker 
and Son, 


ogy to adyance pari | 


tions, so far as pey chological distinguished from physiological in- | 


The discussion and illustration of these | 


The | 


in supposing any composition of sensations to be an adequate ac- 

count of some of our primary beliefs. But his elaborate descrip- 

tion of the sensations according to the organs to which they 
| belong—his talent for bringing clearly, vividly, and definitely 
| before the mind, those subtile shades of feeling which every 
|one experiences, and every one finds it so hard to describe— 
| confer upon his book, as a mere contribution to the natural 
| history of man, a considerable value and interest. And in his 
| discussion of the four laws under which he arranges the intel- 
| lectual processes, the grasp of thought and ingenuity with which, 
firmly holding by his law, he traces its operation from the simplest 
| to the most complex results of mental action, recall the elder 
| Mill; while his wide range of illustration, and his acquaintance 
| with the regions of scientific, literary, and practical activity, render 

his statements easy for any attentive reader to understand and 

test. He is not an eloquent nor a very compact writer; but he is 
| generally lucid, familiar, and unaffected, simply desirous of making 
| his meaning plain, and enforcing his argument by variety of state- 
ment and illustration,—a thinker earnestly bent upon finding out 
what is true, and putting his results down in the ne lan- 
guage of cultivated men. There is no pretence of enormous learn- 
ing, but evident familiarity with leading philosophical systems, 
and a competent knowledge of the latest indications of physical 
science, so far as they bear upon the elucidation of man’s structure 
and the conditions under which he exists, feels, and acts. The 
following description of the general arrangement and functions of 
| the cerebro-spinal system, summing up the scientific details given 
| in previous paragraphs, will indicate the intelligible character of 
the physiological portion of the work for persons not habituated to 
such discussions. 

“ The arrangement may thus be seen to resemble the course of a railway 
train. The variouscentral masses are like so many stations, where the train 
drops a certain number of passengers and takes up others in their stead, whilst 
some are carried through to the final terminus. A system of er wires 
might be formed to represent exactly what takes place in the brain. If froma 
general terminus in London a mass of wires were carried out to proceed towards 
Liverpool, and if one wire of the mass were to end at each station, while from the 
same station new wires arose, one for every station further on, a complete and 
perfectly independent connexion “ould be kept up between any two stations 
along the line. Calling the stations a, ), c, d, e; there would be from a the 
London terminus, the wires a), ac, ad, ae; from } wouldarise bc, )d, be; 
from ¢, ed, ce; and from d, de. The mass of wires found on the road ata 
point between ¢ and d, would be ae, or the one throughgoing wire, 4¢ and 
6d, ce, and cd; five wires in all, which would be the number sustained 
throughout. This system of telegraph communication would be, so far as 
appears, the type of nervous‘communication among the various masses strung 
| together in the cerebro-spinal axis or centre.” 

And here is the philosophical application of the facts now ascer- 
tained in relation to the nervous system and its modes of opera- 
tion. 

“The current character of the nerve force leads to a considerable depar- 
ture from the common mode of viewing the position of the brain as the organ 
of mind. We have seen that the cerebrum is a mixed mass of grey and 
white matter,—the matter of centres, and the matter of conduction. Both 
are required in any act of the brain known to us. The smallest cerebral 
operation includes the transmission of an influence from one centre to another 
centre, from a centre to an extremity, or the reverse. Hence we cannot sepa- 
rate the centres from their communicating branches ; and if so, we cannot se- 
parate the centres from the other organs of the body that originate or reeeive 
nerve stimulus. The organ of mind is not the brain by itself; it is the 
brain, nerves, muscles, and organs of sense. When the brain is in action, 
there is some transmission of nerve power, and the organ that receives or 
that originated the power is an essential part of the mechanism. A brain 
bereft of the spinal cord and spinal nerves is dead though the blood continues 
to flow to it; and these nerves, if plucked out of the limbs and other parts 
where they terminate, would probably not suffice to sustain the currents as- 
sociated with mental life. 

**It is, therefore, in the present state of our knowledge, an entire mis- 
conception to talk of a sensorium within the brain, a sanctum sanctorum, or 
inner chamber, where impressions are poured in and stored up to be repro- 
duced in a future day. There is no such chamber, no such mode of reeep- 
tion of outward influence. A stimulus or sensation acting on the brain 
exhausts itself in the production of a number of transmitted currents or 
influences ; while the stimulus is alive, these continue, and when these have 
ceased the ———— is exhausted. The revival of the impression is the 
setting on of the currents anew ; such currents show themselves in actuating 
the bodily members—the voice, the eyes, the features—in productive action, 
or in mere expression and gesture. The currents may have all degrees of 
intensity, from the fury of a death-struggle to the languor of a half-sleeping 
reverie or the fitful flashes of a dream ; but their nature is still the same. 

‘*We must thus discard for ever the notion of the sensorium commune, 
the cerebral closet, as a central seat of mind, or receptacle of sensation and 
imagery. We may be very far from comprehending the full and exact 
character of nerve force, but the knowledge we have gained is suflicient to 
destroy the hypothesis that has until lately prevailed as to the material 
processes of perception. Though we have not attained a final understanding 
of this obscure and complicated machinery, we can at least substitute a more 
exact view for a less; and such is the substitution now demanded of current 
action for the crude conception of a central receptacle of stored-up impres- 
sions. Our present insight enables us to say with great probability, no 
currents, nomind. The transmission of influence along the nerve fibres from 
place to place, seems the very essence of cerebral action. This transmission, 
moreover, must not be confined within the limits of the brain: not only 
could no action be kept up and no sensation received by the brain alone, but 
it is doubtful if even thought, reminiscence, or the emotions of the past and 
| absent, coukd be sustained without the more distant communications between 
| the brain and the rest of the body—the organs of sense and of movement. 
It is true that, between the separate convolutions of the brain, between one 
hemisphere and another, between the convoluted hemispheres and the corpora 
| striata, thalami optici, corpora quadrigemina, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 

and spinal cord, influence might be imagined to pass and repass without 
flowing into the active extremities or to the five senses, and might thus con- 
| stitute an isolated cerebral life; but it is in the highest degree improbable 
that such isolation does or can exist. Nervous influence, rising in great part 
in sensation, comes at last to action; short of this nothing is done, no end 
served. However feeble the currents may be, their natural course is towards 
the organs accustomed to their sway. Hence the reason for adopting language, 
as we have done throughout the present chapter, to imply that the brain is 
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only a part of the machinery of mind; for although a large part of all the 
circles of mental action lie within the head, other parts equally indispensable 
extend throughout the body.” 

The foundation of all proper intellectual action is the power we 
possess of reviving past impressions. Psychology presents no more 
interesting problem than the mode in which this power acts, and | 
the laws it follows. The passage in which Mr. Bain attempts the | 
solution of this problem is somewhat long for quotation, but it is | 
so important in its bearings upon both speculative and practical | 
science, upon both philosophy and education, that we must find | 
room for it. 

* All the muscular feelings already described, both the organic feelings of 
the muscle and the states produced by exercise in its various forms, can 
sustained for some time after the physical cause has ceased. All the sensa- 
tions of the senses can be sustained in like manner, some more and some less 
easily; and they can afterwards be revived as ideas by means of the asso- 
ciating forces. What, then, is the mode of existence of these feelings bereft of 
their outward support and first cause? in what particular form do they 
possess or occupy the mental and cerebral system? This question carries us 
as far as we are able to go into the cerebrai process of intelligence. It ad- 


mits of two different answers or assumptions—the one old and widely pre- | 
valent, the other new but better founded. The old notion supposes that the 


brain is a sort of receptacle of the impressions of sense, where they lie stored 
up in a chamber quite apart from the recipient apparatus, to be manifested 
again tothe mind when occasion calls, But the modern theory of the brain, 
already developed in the Introduction, suggests a totally different view. We 
have seen that the brain is only one part of the cause of nervous action ; that 
the completed circles take in the nerves and the extremities of the body; 
that nervous action coasists of a current passing through these complete cir- 
cles, or to and fro between the ganglia and the organs of sense and motion ; 
and that short of a completed course no nervous action exists. The idea of a 
cerebral closet is quite incompatible with the real manner of the working of 
nerve. Seeing, then, that a sensation in the first instance diffuses nerve cur- 
rents through the interior of the brain outwards to the organs of expression 
and movement, the persistance of that sensation after the outward exciting 
cause is withdrawn can only be a continuance of the same diffusive 
currents, perhaps less intense, but not otherwise different. The shock re- 
maining in the ear and the brain after the firing of artillery must pass 
through the same circles, and act in the same way, as during the actual 
sound. We have no reason for believing that in the self-sustaining condi- 
tion the impression changes its seat, or passes into some new circles that 
have the special property of retaining it. Every part actuated after the 
shock must have been actuated Jy the shock, only more powerfully, With 


this single difference of intensity, the mode of existence of a sensation en- | 


during after the fact, is essentially the same as its mode of existence during 
the fact; the same organs are oceupied, the same current action goes on. 
We see in the continuance of the attitude and expression the identical out- 
ward appearances; and these appearances are produced by the course of 
power being still by the same routes. Moreover, the identity in the inward 
mode of consciousness implies that the manner of action within the brain is 
unaltered. 

“Now if this be the case with impressions persisting when the cause has 
ceased, what view are we to adopt concerning impressions reproduced by 


mental causes alone, or without the aid of the original, as in ordinary recol- | 


lection? What isthe manner of occupation of the brain with a resuscitated 
feeling of resistance, a smell, ora sound? There is only one answer so far as 
Ican see. Zhe renewed feeling occupies the very same parts and in the 
same manner as the original feeling, and no other parts, nor in any other 
manner that can be assigned. L imagine that if our present knowledge of 
the brain had been present to the earliest speculators, no other hypothesis 
than this would ever have oceurred to any one. For where should a past 
feeling be reémbodied, if not in the same organs as the feeling when present. 
It is only in this way that its identity can be ~— : a feeling differently 
embodied must to all intents and purposes be a different feeling, unless we 
suppose a duplicate brain on which everything past is to be transferred. But 
such duplication has no proof and serves no end. 

“It is possible, however, to adduce facts that set in astill clearer light this 
reoccupation of the sentient circles with recovered impressions and feelings. 
Take first the recovery of feelings of energetic action, as when reviving the 
exploits and exertions of yesterday. It is a notorious circumstance, that if 
there be much excitement attending their recollection, it is with difficulty 
that we can prevent ourselves from getting up to repeat them. The rush of 
feeling has gone on the old tracks, and seizes the same muscles, and would 

0 the length of actually stimulating them to a repetition. A child cannot 
escribe anything that it was engaged in without acting it out to the full 
length that the circumstances will permit. A dog dreaming sets his feet 
a-going, and sometimes barks. The suppression of the full stage of perfect 
resuscitation needs actually an effort of volition, and we are often even in- 
capable of the effort. If the recollection were carried on in a separate cham- 
ber of the brain, it would not press in this way upon the bodily organs en- 
gaged in the actual transaction. The truth can only be, that the train of 
eeling is reinstated on the same parts as first vibrated to the original stimu- 
lus, and that recollection is mercly a repetition which does not usually go 


quite the same length—which stops short of actual execution. No better | 
example could be furnished than the vocal recollections. When we recall | 


the impression of a word or a sentence, if we do not speak it out, we feel the 
twitter of the organs just about to come to that point. The articulating 
parts—the larynx, the tongue, the lips—are all sensibly excited: a sup- 
pressed articulation is in fact the material of our recollection, the intellectual 
manifestation, the idea of speech. Some persons of weak or incontinent 
nerves can hardly think without muttering—they talk to themselves. The 
excitement of the parts may be very slight; it may hardly go the length of 
affecting the muscles in a sensible way ; but in the brain and communicating 
nerves, it still passes the same rounds in a greatly enfeebled degree. The 
purposes of intellect can be served even after this extreme enfeeblement of 
the currents, but their nature and their seat have not changed. They have 
not abandoned the walks of living articulation because they no longer speak 
out fully ; they have not taken refuge in new chambers of the mind, We 
feel at any moment how easy it is to convert the ideas into utterances ; it is 
only like making a whisper audible—the mere addition of mechanical power. 


The tendency of the idea of an action to produce the fact, shows that the idea | 


is already the fact in a weaker form. If the disposition to yawning exists, 
the idea anywise brought up will excite the action. The suppressive effort 
usually accompanying ideas of action, which renders them ideas and not 
movements, is too feeble in this case, and the idea is therefore a repetition 
to the full of the reality.”’ 

In saying that Mr. Bain is a thorough sensationalist, we indi- 
cate his opinion on all the leading points of philosophy. The pri- 
mary qualities of body only ditter from the secondary in being 
more compound sensations. Externality is the sensation of resist- 
ance to the movement of our muscles; the belief of an external 

*““orld simply the conviction, derived from experience, that certain 


movements of our muscles will give rise to certain sensations of 
resistance. He does not, if we have read his book aright, attempt 
to meet the difficulty that some of our notions about the external 
world—the notion of space, for instance—have attached to them a 
character of universality and necessity; or to explain how it is 
that a sensation derived from experience can possibly acquire this 
character of necessity. He does not, in fact, deal with any of the 
so-called a priori forms of perception and thought, the subjective 
conditions under which all knowledge arises; and as he attempts 
to account for our notion of space by'a composition of sensations, 
| we presume that his theory of the human mind discards all a priori 

conditions except the special tendencies of the several organs to 
| take on particular sentient modes. He uses the word “ mind” con- 
| stantly; but we should have been glad to hear more distinctly 
whether this word is adopted only as a general expression for the 
synthesis of the sentient nervous organization, or whether he dis- 
tinguishes “ the indivisible unextended consciousness” of the me- 
taphysicians from the sentient organization. We are not alarmed 
about the orthodoxy of his opinions; but a distinct statement on 
these and kindred points would add value to his book. However, 
there is sufficient unquestionable matter in the volume to make us 
agg that the further portion should be published without 
| delay. 





BAILEY’s MystTre.* 

| As, after a reasonable expenditure of patience and effort, we do 
not understand The Mystic, we shall not pretend to give any ac- 
count of it, or to pass any judgment upon it beyond what is in- 
volved in this statement of fact. And when we say that we do 
not understand it, we do not mean that its purpose merely is ob- 
scurely indicated, its general plan confess, a passage here and 
there of doubtful meaning or relevance ; but that purpose, plan, and 
detail, are alike without meaning to our mind. The es are for 
the most part English ; the measure is a halting blank verse; the 
grammatical construction approximates to the usyges of our own 
tongue. Beyond this, we have a vague notion tnat the poem is 
intended to shadow forth the passage of a soul through many 
| existences; and there are lines occasionally which, apart from 
their’ context, we might probably attach a definite meaning to. 
This, as we said, is not intended for criticism—for the first condi- 
tion of criticism is to place oneself on the author’s standing- 
point, and this we are unable to do except on the supposition that 
the author is insane; in which case, by persisting in attempting to 
understand his poem, we should before long find ourselyes; but 
this we should consider too high a price. We have no objection to 
| dive for Truth even to the lowest depths of her well; but to seek 
her in the penetralia of Bedlam we decline. Such language may 
| be treated as petulant exaggeration: to those who think it so, we 
can only say that it is the exactest expression of the effect left 
upon our mind by attempting to read Zhe Mystic. 

The volume contains two other poems, “A Spiritual Legend,” 
and “A Fairy Tale.” The latter is a feeble rechauffé of scenery, 
incident, and persons, which the genius of true ts has often in- 
vested with a charm that triumphs over unreality and disbelief. 
| In Mr. Bailey’s hands, the elfin grace and lightness are crushed 
; and withered; nothing remains but poor versification and unreal 
| imagery. ‘“ The Spiritual Legend” is more intelligible than “ The 
| Mystic.” It is a Gnostie account of the creation of the world and 
the salvation of man. A great poet might perhaps have treated 
the Gnostic machinery of seons, etcetera, with picturesque effect, 
and certainly would have managed to interweave into his frame- 
work some noble stuff of thought and imagination, if he had by 
cruel destiny been tempted to engage his genius in such an at- 
tempt. A student of human systems of cosmogony and morals, 
an amateur of the delusions which men of all ages have passed 
upon themselves for profound truths, may find in the Gnostic 
| schemes ample scope for ingenuity and reflection. What Mr. 
Bailey has done seems to us to smack neither of poetry nor phi- 
losophy. We speak with hesitation, because even here the ele- 
ment of no-meaning preponderates, and “true no-meaning puzzles 
more than wit.” But the greater part of the poem is occupied 
with lists of mountains, rivers, islands va lakes, deserts, 
plains, plants, fruit-trees, forests, flowers, fountains, caverns, me- 
tals and minerals, fishes, reptiles, birds, insects, animals. Then 
man is created, and ae lists of cities, religions, and 
philosophies follow; till at last Christ comes, and does something 
or other by his death, which our theologic lore is inadequate to 
decipher—something of course gnostical, and therefore consider- 
ably unintelligible to the modern mind. Let not our readers sup- 
pose that in talking of lists we are using a contemptuous expression 
for attempts at description. They are lists of names, some with 
and some without qualitative additions; and are fashioned upon 
the model of some of those magnificent passages of Milton and 
other epic poets, in which, for a few lines together, they appeal 
mainly for effect to the associations of their readers with proper 
names and to the mysterious age of sound. But fancy an epic 
made up of such passages as the following! 

“* The angels wrought the mountains, bulk by bulk, 
And chain by chain, serrated or escarped, 
Or coal-red burning from vulcanian forge ; 
Hekla and Mouna and Auvergne ; 
Tuxtla ; and Tongarari, Southwards isled ; 
By savages beset, who deem when dead 
Their chieftain’s eyes translated into stars ; 
Andes and Himalaya’s heavenly heights ; 
Dhawalaghiri’s pinnacle supreme, 
* The Mystic and other Poems, By Philip James Bailey, Author of “ Festus.” 
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And Chuquibamba’s cone of roseate snow ; 

The hill Aitiiic named the almighty god, 

By Tchudic tribelets of the age of mounds ; 
Higher than lark can soar, or falcon fly, 
Cloudlet or visible vapour scud, it stands ; 

Oural and Balkan; Alp and Alp pennine ; 

The magnet mountain which directeth earth, 
Brainlike, ensconced beneath her snowy crown ; 
Lupata’s mighty spine ; Lamalmon’s pass, 
O’ertoppling ; Abba Yaret’s glittering peak ; 
Ankobar’s, Medra’s ranges: all that ring 

The desert heart of slave-land, or thence stretch 
To the Cape of Storms, and lion of the sea ; 
And Erebus antarctic, fenced with ice. 
Marmoreal mountains, by their radiant hand 
Polished to white perfection, so to prove 

A beauty beyond use, the angels piled ; 

Kailasa, and the etherial mount Meru, 
Dazzling the sun with gems; Larnassus green ; 
And Athos, and Montserrat, holy heights, 
Mountains of monks, and hills of eremites ; 

And that Kropakhian, wonder-mountain named, 
Without, within ; whose central fount obeys 
With an obsequious volume the moon’s wane 
Or increment ; and that funereal spur 

Of dark black marble that beglooms the air ; 

Or, walling earth, the spirit-haunted Kaf, 

With many a mythic marvel crowned of eld . 
That crystal mount (cloud crested, once it stood 
In Western Tucuman) with — reply 
Answering the solar measages of light 

As equal equal ; deep below its base, 

O’erarched a navigable river runs, 

Rumbling its rock-pent breakers, white with wrath ; 
Or where, mid central isthmus (on each hand 
Pacific and Atlantic tides) is built 

Coy Iximaya and the precipitous gates 

Of that recondite capital, haply doomed . 

To vanish into cloudland ; the idol rock : 
Mackinaw vaunts, where red braves, worshiping, 
Prophetic murmurs of oracular shell, 

Shrined in its ark, hearkened ; and holy Tor 

In many a land to deity devote ; 

Divine Alborz, the holy mountain named, 
Where, sunlike, the Simorgh, all-wise, abode, 
Moon-peaked ; or mount oracular of the gods, 
Olympus blest ; and either sacred Ide ; 

In that bright isle where Rama reigned, the peak 
Whereon the print of Bouddha’s foot (esteemed 
The last of edo or Adam’s, first of men, 
Hallows the land to pilgrims of all creeds ; 

And thee dread Sakhrat, pendent once in air, 
Now fixed; once soft as heart of man to grasp 
Prophetic ; ’neath whose saturated roots 

All fountains rise; plomb underneath the new 
City of God; upon whose crest shall stand 

The stern archangel when with judgment- trump 
He hails the generations of our race, 

Those living, those whom hollow Hades holds ; 
All these and countless more the angels wrought, 
While dear they were to God and kind to earth.” 

The poem consists of these lists of names, except when it be- 
comes simply unintelligible ; as, for instance— 

‘¢Thus earth, embraced of heaven, and core of space, 
Was plenished, furnished, finished ; and that all 
Both reasons and results of things might see 
Of those creative, arbitrative now 
High in the unconditioned infinite, 

God set the crowned and dominant laws of life, 
In everlasting senate there to wield 

The jurisdiction of the universe ; 

Impersonate yet abstract; and from the first, 
Fixed in the super-solar skies, to all 

Existence as exemplars ;—being, cause, 
Substance, size, quality, action, passion, mode, 
Form, order, change, and harmony, and rest ; 
Duration, timeous and eterne, and space ; 
Motion, development, vital energy ; 

Will, intellect, perception, various sense ; 

The bounded and the infinite. Progress, there, 
Majestic compensation, royal right 

Affection, instinct, reason, virtue, bliss ; 
Tall-sceptred law, and loin-girt liberty ; 

For as defect is, so is freedom ; fate ; 
Perfection pure and death-enduring life ; 

The purgatorial strife, love-closed ; the war 
Whose end is Heaven’s inviolable peace ; 

All summed, self-seen and sanctified, in soul, 
Whose union with the unity divine 

Creator and created conciliates, 

Concluding all things in its boundless curve. 
Night, Nature’s rule, and great exception, light, 
Prone gravity, and vast inertia grown 

One with her seat; attraction, with the smile 


} 


lyrical power which tiashed out here and there from the dreary talk 
of Festus, and now writing page after page of gibbering drivel, 
from which no gleam of sense can be elicited by the most patient 
and instructed intellect—no picture, no thought, no feeling—no- 
thing but a sounding flood of words, such as a maniac who had in 
his sane days read poetry would howl to himself, making night 
hideous, and sending the owls silent and shuddering to their cran- 
nies. And while this melancholy case ought to be a lasting warn- 
ing to persons of eminence against indiscriminate laudation, let it 
be also a warning to those numerous young persons, not of emi- 
nence, who have taken the first step on the descent at the bottom 
of which poor Mr. Bailey lies weltering in his own words. Let 
the authors of Balder, of Night and the Soul, of Edenor, pause 
before nonsense has become automatic with them; and if they will 
write, let them remember that words are the representatives of 
thoughts, thoughts the representatives of things, and that sen- 
tences which yield to no analysis the smallest residuum of mean- 
ing will not constitute human speech, much less poems, which are 
the consummate flower of human speech. 
STRANG’S GLASGOW AND ITS CLUBS.* 

THE eighteenth century was in the Three Kingdoms the age of 
clubs. Men not only lived but carried on the business of life in 
taverns. The physician could be “ seen” by his patients at his 
coffeehouse; the lawyer met his clients at the same place; bar- 
gains were driven and concluded over a bottle of wine or a bowl 
of punch—or rather, over bottles or bowls. Regular clubs, of 
course, were confined to their particular members, and had their 
fixed days of meeting ; but male life itself was then an agglomeration 
of clubs. Every man had his house of resort, where he could be 
“ found in the evening,” from the politician, the lover of literature 
and of the drama, down to the humblest tradesman who used the 
public-house parlour, where “ drouthy neibors neibors meet.” He 
was not a man but a milksop who did not “ spend his evenings 
out.” Pranks and practical jokes were played, which would startle 
or scandalize the present age; but those who remembered the life 
spoke of it as very attractive. There was gossip and relaxation, 
not unmingled with discussion and shrewd remark. In those 
days, when reporters and penny-a-liners were scarcely known, 
these meetings formed a substitute for the “home news” of the 
journals, each man contributing what he had seen or heard. There 
must have been much, too, of the “ idem velle et idem nolle”; 
| for if a man did not like his company he could change it, by going 

to another house ; though to discontinue his formal club might not 
| be so easy to many. 

In London at the early part, in Ireland throughout the whole 
of the century, there were clubs consisting of members of 
young blood and “the quality,” that reflected in a repulsive way 
the manners of the age. Such were the Mohawks and other 
clubs of Queen Anne’s time and probably all the “genteel ” 
clubs of Ireland. In the long run, these last might inflict a great 
deal more mischief, and indeed misery, than their congeners of 
London. But there was less of mere purposeless cruelty in 
jest, more of frolic, perhaps folly, in their mischief; and there was 
ta of intelligent animus in their crimes. For partisan spirit, in- 
dividual ostentation, rollicking dare-devil jollity running on to- 
wards madness, the clubs of Ireland stand alone. We have had 
many passing notices of them, and some attempts at their story; 
but their history has yet to be written. Dr. Doran could do it 
very well. 

One would not expect from Glasgow either the cold and point- 
less outrage of some of the London clubists, or the theatrical 
display and rampagious violence of those of Dublin or the pro- 
vinces. As little, however, should we have looked for the regu- 
larity and almost decorum which appears in Dr. Strang’s pages to 
have characterized the clubs of Glasgow from 1750 to the close of 
the century. The first club in the city of the West, or at least 
the first club the historian commemorates, was called Anderston, 
from the name of the suburb where the tavern was situate. It 
was founded by Simson the mathematician; its records are dim, 
and it is only by inference that its members can be guessed at ; they 
seem to have been professors of the University, including Adam 
Smith, and laymen with a turn for literature and science. Beyond 
— pottle deep, which might scarcely have flustered Scottish 
iterati in those days of hard drinking, many pranks might not have 
been expected; but most of the clubs seem, as far as events show, 
to have been dull and not always very deep in their cups. We 
hear, indeed, of men being escorted home from the sederunt; but 
only at private parties are they left under the table. 











Fadeless; repulse, death-destined ; ill and good, 
Arch-gerents of God’s throne, surrounded all.” 
We should not have given space for either these extracts or a 
word of comment on this monstrous abortion called a volume of 
poems, but for the spurious reputation Mr. Bailey acquired by the 
publication of Festus. The case is altogether one of the most 
striking instances of the mischief that literary men may do by | 
— their good-nature to dictate their Salhamnente of books. 
Mr. Bailey had a right to consider Festus a great poem by the | 
verdict of the most eminent literary men of the time. Tennyson | 
and Bulwer wrote him letters of rapturous compliment, and his | 
second edition came out garnished with as many recommendatory | 
notices from men of note as a corn-cutter’s or quack doctor’s advertise- | 
ment. What could the deluded young man do better than cultivate 
the — which won applause from those whose applause is fame ? 
He did so, and in his two succeeding volumes has descended lower and 
lower into the abyss of nonsense and bombast, gradually losing the 





—— 
records and tradition have both perished; for the early periods 
would appear to have been more serious and sober than the later. 
The Camperdown Club could only have been formed fifty-eight 
years ago (1797); yet if this extract means what it says each 
member must have been more than equivalent to an eight-bottle 
man upon grand occasions. 

‘On ordinary club nights, each member sipped his tumbier of punch or 
toddy, according to his humour; but on anniversary occasions, every glass 
of punch was a by a toast,—not, however, as in the present day, 
with the accessory of that foe to all hilarity, a regular set speech. The 
toast was given simply with ‘ Here goes!’—and with ‘ Here goes again!’ it 
was swallowed. After the president had given the ‘ King and Constitution,’ 
and the ‘ Hero of Camperdown,’ each member in succession was left to give 
his own say ; and although there were frequently above a score at the board, 
it rarely happened that the brotherhood separated before at least half a dozen 

* Glasgow and its Clubs; or Glimpses of the Condition, Manners, Characters, 
and Oddities of the City during the Past and Present Centuries. By John Strang, 
LL.D., Author of ** Germany in 1831,” ** Social and Economic Statistics of Gla 
gow,” &c. Published by Griffin and Co, 
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rounds of healths and sentiments had been proposed by each, and swallowed 
by the whole,” 

The pranks secm to have belonged to this century, unless, as we 
opine, the memory of the last has faded. The pranks themselves 
were comparatively mild. Nine members of the Banditti Club 
rode at midnight through the streets of Glasgow clad in white, their 
horses with sheets for trimmings, and phosphorus playing about 
them, to the great terror of the old watchmen and of some whom a 
convenient ery of “ fire !” roused from their beds. Beau Findlay, 
who particularly prided himself on his head-gear and whiskers, 
was made dead drunk by the Gegg [practical-joke] Club, his head 
shaved, his darling whiskers cut off and put in his pocket, and 
himself borne home in triumph, to discover his loss when he con- 
sulted his looking-glass in the morning. A member of this same 
club piqued himself upon keeping his legs, and finding the key- 
hole, under any extent of potations. One night, however, he was 
at fault. He felt confident he had reached the house, and his own 
“ flat,” but no effort could find the door ; as indeed was not likely, 
for it had been Jy icked up during the sitting. 

On another occasion a joke was carried a shade too far. A vain 
citizen who was nicknamed “the Count,” and ostentatiously 
avowed his opinion of his own beauty, declared “that he would 
never sacrifice himself to any woman without obtaining a handsome 
douceur as a recompense.” It was long before the belle appeared 
with the requisite combinations; but at length she did; and the 
Count was invited to mect her ata ball, he making no secret of 
his “vidi vici” intentions. This was too good a chance to be 
thrown away. The chairman of the Gegg Club persuaded him to 
come to a dinner on the day of the dance, their extraordinary sit- 
tings being held at the private house of one of the members. 
They “fooled him to the top of his bent”: when he rose to go, he 
found the outer door locked and no servant to answer his call. The 
days had passed when the host locked the dining-room door and put 
the key in his pocket: the Count therefore did not suspect a trick, 
but received the explanation that the servants had gone out with 
the key; and the club took the case into earnest consideration. 

‘One proposed to break open the outer door; another, to call out for a 
ladder. At length, however, after much anaious discussion, it was resolved 
to let the Count down to the street, through the front window, by the aid 
of a pair of sheets. The project was thankfully grasped at by the geggee. 
The landlord procured the sheets, and the Count having been firmly fixed in 
their double, the window was raised, the geggee meee out with his white 
silk stockings upon the sill, the club seized hold of the ends of the suspend- 
ing apparatus, and the lowering immediately took place. The gegg was now 
about brought to its acme: it required that the poor Count should be left 
suspended in middle air ; which was instantly done ; for no sooner were the 
geggee’s limbs seen dangling over the shop-window, than down the geggers 
rattled the window,—and lo! his legs were permitted, handsome though they 
were, to waltz in mid air! Here he hung; and there hissilk limbs dangled, 
like a sign-post, for some time before he sung out: but, finding that the part 
he had left had no intention of allowing him to proceed to the party whic 
was expecting him, he bawled out lustily. The Gegg Club roared with 
laughter within, while he roared with rage without. The neighbours were 
alarmed at seeing a man hanging, like Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth; and, anxious for his immediate safety, rushed in on all hands for 
mattresses, beds, &c., to break his fall. The street was, for a moment, in 
confusion ; when, no sooner did the geggers see that the fall would be broken, 
than up they banged the window, allowed one of the ends of the sheet to go, 
and down fell the poor Count in a fright, and a plight that rendered his visit 
to the ball-room and his siege of the fair fortune for that night utterly hope- 
less. The story soon got wind; it became the talk of that most gossiping of 
all places, the Coffeeroom at the Cross; aud though a mighty threat about 
satisfaction was made by the geggee to all the individuals present, the geg- 
gers remained safe and sound ; and the gegg often drew forth abundant mer- 
riment, but neither apology nor bloodshed.”’ 

The reader who wishes a continuous and chronological account 
of the Glasgow Clubs—how they originated, who founded them, 
what was the distinguishing object of each, with short biographical 
notices of the most eminent members, and some specimens of club 
verse—will find all combined in Dr. Strang’s volume. Living ma- 
terials for the older clubs do not appear to have been so full as 
might have been desired to bring out the noctes or the members 
in all their glory, when “ the mirth and fun grew fast and furi- 
ous.” The Doctor has hardly suflicient vivacity of style or light- 
ness of touch for the very peculiar subject he has got to deal with; 
and this occasionally leads him to make too much of a story in 
the telling, or to suppose cireumstances when authorities are want- 
ing. The book, however, is curious, and an interesting record of 
times and manners utterly passed away save in the memory of 
some few survivors. 

Glasgow Clubs, however, is not the sole feature of the volume. 
Dr. Strang traces the marvellous growth of Glasgow itself, which 
has a more than local interest for those who like to observe the 
wonderful extension of Anglo-Saxon towns during the last eighty 
or a hundred years, not only at home but in the Colonies and 
America. He also describes, at fitting intervals, the changes of 
manners, opinions, and costumes. Here is an example of Phari- 
saical Sabbath-observance eighty years ago, which might be 
matched now in spirit. 

“The stern Puritanical spirit, which attempted in Glasgow to force every 
one either to go to church or to keep within doors on Sundays, was carried 
so far, that persons were employed, called Lum Dailies, to perambulate the 
streets and the public Green, and to seize upon all they found in the open 
air during divine service. Mr. Blackburn, the grandfather of the present 
laird of Killearn, having been taken into custody, according to the perse- 
cuting spirit of the period, for walking in the Green on Sunday, brought an 
action against the Magistrates for unwarranted exercise of authority, and 
carried his suit to the Court of Session ; who at once decided against the pre- 
posterous attempt to prevent walking on Sunday cither on the streets or on 
the Green. The result of this Puritanical severity was very soon found in 
the fearful laxity of the succeeding generation in this respect. Would that 
the citizens of 1855 could take a lesson from the consequences of which the 
pharisaical stringency of 1780 was productive!” 








Rents, we take it, are different now: but so also are buildings— 
in this present 1855, — may see im Glasgow shops and ware- 
houses of more splendid architecture than anytiing in London. 

“The rents of dwelling-housesin flats, about 1780 and 1782, ranged from 
62. to 127. a year. Shops or merchant-booths from 10/. to 20/. Most of the 
— had under-ground premises, called /aigh shops, which were let sepa- 
rately.” 

From the early part of the century till the American war, to- 
bacco was a great card in Glasgow commerce; by which large for- 
tunes were made, and a class of mercantile millionaires raised up, 
who did not bear their honours meekly. 

** During the period when this trade was in the ascendant, it is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to repeat what all the old historians of the city have told 
us, that the persons engaged in it ruled with a very high hand. With a 
hauteur and bearing, indeed, since altogether unparalleled, they kept them- 
selves separate from the other classes of the town ; assuming the air and de- 
portment of persons immeasurably superior to all around them; and treat- 
ing those on whom they looked down, but on whom they depended, with no 
little superciliousness. For one of the shopocracy or corkocracy to speak to 
a tobacco aristocrat on the street, without some sign of recognition from the 
great man, would have been regarded as an insult. They were princes on 
the Plainstanes, and strutted about there every day as the rulers of the des- 
tinies of Glasgow. Like the princely merchants, too, who formerly paced 
the Piazetta in Venice, or occupied the gorgeous palaces in the Strada Balbi 
of Genoa, the tobacco lords distinguished themselves by a particular garb; 
being attired, like their Venetian and Genovese predecessors, in scarlet 
cloaks, curled wigs, cocked hats, and bearing gold-headed canes.” 

With the} downfall of the trade the red cloaks and other dis- 
tinguishing garb disappeared, and about 1780 costume took this 
form. 

“If such be something like the contrast which the Glasgow of 1780 would 
present to that of 1855, how different would the dress of the citizens of that 
period appear, compared with the garbs of thé present day. Gentlemen and 
tradesmen veh wore dark-blue coats with clear buttons, not double- 
breasted as in modern days, but having buttons on one side only; the vest 
being usually of the same cloth and colour, with deep pockets and pocket- 
lids. The breeches of tradesmen were always of corduroy, buckled at the 
knee; with which they wore rig-and-fur stockings, and shoes pointed at the 
toes, fastened with bright brass buckles, while their costume was comple 
with a cocked hat. The garb of the higher classes was not much different 
except in quality; the buttons on their coats being gilt, and the shoe and 
knee-buckles of silver. With the exception of young boys and clergymen 
every man in the city wore long hair, soaked with pomatum and cove 
with powder ; some having their hair wrapped round with a silk riband, 
lying on their backs like a pig-tail; while others had a bunch of their hair 
bound with a knot of riband, dangling on their shoulders, called a club. 

“The boys of this period all wore breeches ; which were made of leather, 
and supplied by skiuners at from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings a 
pair.” 

We will close with an example, less illustrative of Glasgow than 
of Byron’s idea, that “ persons living on annuities are longer lived 
than others.” 

“The Tontine buildings, which were erected immediately to the North of 
the Town Hall at the Cross, were commenced in 1781. The Coffee-room or 
Reading-room was long considered the most elegant in Britain. ‘How have 
the mighty fallen!’ There were 107 shares or lives, at 502. each, at its 
foundation in 1780; and in 1853 there were still twelve alive.” 





NEW NOVELS.” 

Simplicity and Fascination belongs to the old school of novels, 
which professed to paint daily life in order to impress a moral 
on the reader by the attraction of a tale. Edgeworth, Opie, Hof- 
land, Austen, and others, laboured in this line of fiction, and not 
without success. Clear conception and nice delineation of character, 
a story not very inconsistent with the probabilities of life, and 
carefully constructed to enforce the purpose, with a remarkable 
sense of reality throughout, formed their main merits. The defects 
were the common fault of didactic stories, the sacrifice of every- 
thing to the moral aimed at,—a kind of ponderous solidity akin to 
that of the lecture or the sermon, a limited range of life and cha- 
racter, perhaps a partial or even untrue view. Eve omy | is so 
respectable. The conduct of our grandfathers or elderly fathers 
might be lax enough, but their language was correct “ before com- 
pany ”; and fictions intended for good as opposed to wicked society 
had much conventional correctness. These things, coupled with a 
change of manners, have contributed to lessen the attraction of 
the novels for a new generation ; but something must be allowed 
for their success. The reformer is apt to be forgotten when the 
reform is accomplished. 

The “Simplicity” and “ Fascination” of Miss Anne Beale are 
two sisters; Jessie Burton, representing Simplicity—Anne, Fasci- 
nation. Jessie, self-sacrificing, religious in reality not merely in 
form, and gently fulfilling her duties as they rise before her, passes 
happily ate 4 youth and early womanhood, in spite of a lost 
love, and family cares and troubles—for, left an orphan in her 
teens, she has all the weight of a large family upon her. Anne, the 
impulsive, fascinating beauty, creates misery for herself and others 
by attracting Jessie’s lover, then jilting him, and distressing her 
husband by her vanity and love of admiration. However, the 
death of children and other afflictions bring her, with the aid of 
Jessie, to a true sense of religion, and Fascination as well as Sim- 
plicity is happy at last. 

The Burtons are a decayed and embarrassed county family of 
long descent. The Michelsons have grown rich by trade within 
one generation. Differing as the families do in fortune and de- 
scent, their properties join, and they themselves are inextricably 
connected in the story; Captain Michelson, the son, indeed marries 
“ Fascination.” Mr. Michelson the elder is intended to exhibit the 

* Simplicity and Fascination; or Guardians and Wards. By Anne Beale, Author 
of ** The Baronet’s Family,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 

Gilbert Massenger. By Holme Lee, Author of “‘ Thorney Hall,” “ Maude Tal- 
bot.” Published by Smith and Elder, 


Cross Purposes: a Novel. By Catherine Sinclair, Author of ‘‘ Modern Accom- 
plishments,” “‘ Beatrice,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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evil effects of a selfish epicureanism: and it is done exceedingly 
well. With every material means at his command, and with good 
taste, good information, good manners, good looks, and no gross or 
shocking vices, he finds himself at last alone in the world; and 
when through circumstances and Jessie he is reconciled to his 
family and friends, he is punished by one of the sins of his youth. 
All this is done quietly ; and Mr. Michelson, whether as the middle- 
aged or old beau, is well drawn. Though lively, pleasant, polite, 
and ready, the reader always feels there is counties hollow and 
insincere about him. Art adheres to him even in decay; he be- 
— earnest and religious only when palsy renders him unintelli- 
gible. 

Age, and secret annoyances as age steals on, are one cause of his 
decline; a shock when one sin of his selfishness comes upon him is 
another. He had privately married, abroad, the companion of his 
first wife immediately on her death, but selfishly refused to acknow- 
ledge the match. His wife left him angrily, and died in giving 
birth to a daughter; this daughter, adopted by an uncle of the 
Burtons, marries one of Jessie’s brothers. Mr. Michelson always 
looks at Tiny with a strange expression ; handwritings and other 
circumstances induce her to suspect her parentage, and a ring is 
the final means of establishing the truth. Tiny has told her story 
to her father by adoption,-and he undertakes to feel the way. 

“*Give me the ring, my love. I feel thatifIdo not go through with 
this matter at once, I shall not do it at all,’ said Mr. Barnard. 


“Tiny gave the ring, and seated herself on a low seat, almost behind her | 


friend, where she could see Mr. Michelson, if he came in, without being 
a ony | remarked. She took a book, and sat in an agony of terror better 
1 ed than described. She felt that her hour was come. 

“The door opened, and Mr.-Michelson entered. Mr. Barnard moved, and 
Tiny half rose. 

‘*¢ Oh, do not disturb yourselves,’ said Mr. Michelson briskly : ‘I shall be 
delighted to have a quiet hour with you before the dressing-bell rings.’ 

“He was evidently in good health and spirits, and walked across the 
room, and sat down in his arm-chair, more easily than he had done of late. 

“** Mr, Barnard, I have much to thank you for: you have understood my 
case ; you have done me good,’ he said, rubbing his hands by the fire. 

‘** Happiness has done more for you than I have done. Cheerful society 
and domestic pleasures are the best physicians,’ replied Uncle Timothy. 

“Tiny looked at Mr. Michelson, and found that his eyes were fixed on 
her, as she sat half-hidden in the fire-light: they were quickly withdrawn. 

“6You are right—right,’ hastily repeated Mr. Michelson ; ‘I hope to have 
these doctors in future. 

‘** We have been examining a curious ring,’ said Mr. Barnard tremulously. 

‘Oh! how Tiny started, and how pitiably fast her heart beat, as she, in 
her turn, fixed her eyes on him she believed to be the arbiter of her fate! 

“**Tt is a cameo: you are versed in such things,’ continued Uncle Timo- 
thy. ‘Perhaps you will give me your opinion upon it?’ 
‘** With pleasure,’ said Mr. Michelson, stretching out his hand and taking 


e ring. 

‘Mr. Michelson stooped towards the fire to examine the ring, for the day 
was waning fast. The ring dropped from his hand upon the hearth. 

‘*** Where did you get that ring?’ he cried, suddenly grasping the elbow 
of his chair convulsively : ‘it was—it was—tell me, for God’s sake!’ 

“ ‘Tt was my mother’s!’ shrieked Tiny, rising and confronting Mr. Mi- 
chelson with a resolution that she had not believed herself possessed of. 

**¢ And who—who—who was she?’ stammered Mr. Michelson. 

?* You know—you must tell me,’ she said boldly, as if inspired, fixing her 
large eyes upon those of the trembling man. ‘She died twenty years ago, 
when J was born ; her name was Sophia; she had this ring and a wedding- 
ring next her heart. She wore a large Indian shawl. She had hair like 
mine; she was—she was—’ 

***She was my wife! and you are—O God!’ 

‘*Here Mr. Michelson fell on his knees before the trembling and excited 
girl, and clasped his hands. 

“*Your daughter!’ she shrieked, and would have fallen, had not Mr. 
Barnard supported her. 

“She recovered herself, however, and endeavoured to raise the knecling 
father she had found, but could not. His hands clasped, his eyes fixed on 
her, he seemed paralyzed. At that moment Chatham came into the room.” 

Once embarked in the story, Miss Beale’s work is a good speci- 
men of the school to which it belongs. It is a painstaking exhi- 
bition of incidents and persons, done with truth and reality. The 
preparatory part is of a slower cast. The story and position of the 
parties are too elaborately unfolded ; the occurrences are of too 
common a character to stimulate attention. All is very natural, 
but the nature is of too everyday a kind. 





The elements of Gilbert Massenger may have an appearance of 
novelty, but the idea is in reality similar to the author's pre- 
vious tale of “Thorney Hall.” There is an old backward country 
town; there are the townspeople, with a peculiar family amongst 
them ; the childhood and youth of the hero are minutely painted ; 
and Gilbert Massenger leaves his home to struggle with the world, 
A strong Calvinistic feeling in an aunt is the substitute in the pre- 
sent story for the sense of gentle blood in humble circumstances. 
The latter part, however, is altogether different, if not new. 

Of course there is no obvious repetition, but there is the spirit ; 
and this is not only felt in the early narrative, but shows itself in 
less of variety than was met with in “ Thorney Hall.” The literary 
power is the same asever; distinct, rich, and glowing in its de- 
scription of external scenery or inward feelings; keen and meta- 
physical in tracing the formation, the growth, and the struggles of 

. But even this power does not suffice in a tale. Story 
and action are the all in all. These remarks only apply to the tale 
as compared with “Thorney Hall.” Looked at by itself, it isa 
work of remarkable skill and power. 

Love, voluntarily disappointed by the lover discovering that the 
taint of insanity is in his blood, is the theme of Gilbert Massenger. 
In consequence of a quarrel with his Calvinistic aunt, Gilbert 
throws himself on the world, and, after long struggles as an engi- 
neer, obtains competence and sees eminence before him. He is 
also cheered by love; but the death of his aunt places her papers 
in his possession. From them he learns the terrible story of his 


father’s confinement and death; of his aunt’s rejection of her suitor, 
lest her children should be mad: and Gilbert follows her example 
as a matter of duty. This idea is not new in contemporary fic- 
tion, but it is pursued in a novel manner by Holme Lee. 

Miss Sinclair's novel of Cross Purposes is designed to expose 
the evils of four kinds of slavery which prevail in England,— 
“ first, the slavery of overdone education ; secondly, the slavery 
of overworked needlewomen ; thirdly, the slavery of intemper- 
ance ; fourthly, the slavery, worse than all united, of Romanism.” 

If a single didactic object in a novel is apt to cause some sacri- 
fice of probability and critical truth in the effort to continually 

oint the moral, the difficulty is increased by the introduction of 
our objects which have no particular connexion with each other. 
This resolution to bend the probabilities of life to the pur- 
oses of the writer is too visible in the tale; leading to un- 
ikelihood in some parts, and extravagance in others. What 
can be more unlikely than the manner in which O'Grady, 
the Romanist tool and villain, gets introduced to Sir Francis 
Brownlow; or the trial of the worthy O’, many years after- 
wards, for the murder of his dupe,—a trial where every form 
of procedure and practice is violated? What, again, can be more 
| extravagant than the rabid rhetoric and melodramatic action of 
O’Hara, the great illustration of tippling, and another victim of 
| the Popish villain O'Grady? Something of exaggeration, too, is 
| apparent in the quieter parts. When Alderman Brownlow buys 
| the domain of the ruined spendthrift lord, lofty anger might ex- 
| ist in the bosom of an old gentleman like General Plantagenet, 
| and the county at large might be enraged or envious; but either of 
| those passions would scarcely induce the county families to refuse 
| the millionaire’s splendid entertainments, however they might 
| sneer at him afterwards. Dick Brownlow, the solicitor, is also an 
| extreme rogue; and, like Miss Sinclair’s wicked ones in general, 
| is so staringly obvious with his wickedness that only the blind 
| could be deceived by him. There is in Cross Purposes a story, 
| with plenty of variety both in persons and incidents; while there 
| is clearness with a species of literal truth in the narrative. The 
| book, however, is scarcely for criticism. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
| In spite of wet, war, and the coming volumes of Macaulay, the publishers 
are beginning the winter season with more spirit than might have been ex- 
ected under such depressing causes. Messrs. Hall and Virtue send us a 
Life of Fielding, by Mr. Lawrence; a new subject, and of promise if come 
| petently treated. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have published Miss Freer’s 
Diageaphy of Jeanne D’Albret, Queen of Navarre, the ill-used contemporary 
of Philip the Second and Catherine de Medici. From Messrs. Longman 
comes another book of Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. Mr. Bogue 
produces two editions of Longfellow’s new poem: one in octavo, for those 
who are willing to pay; another, which is called a protective edition, ap- 
pears at a shilling, and is not an unsightly book. Lastly, except the noticed 
novels, appears the Registrar-General’s Report. 

The Life of Henry Fielding ; with Notices of his Writings, his Times, 
and his Contemporaries. By Frederick Lawrence, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-law. 

The Life of Jeanne D’ Albret, Queen of Navarre. From numerous un- 
published sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothéque Im- 

eriale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By Martha Walker 
‘reer, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Marguerite D’Angouléme.” In two 
volumes. 

Eastern Experiences, collected during a Winter’s Tour in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. By Adam Steinmetz Kennard. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Registrar-Gencral of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England. 

The Song of Hiawatha, By Wenry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (Author's 
Protective edition.) 

Gilbert Massenger. By Holme Lee, Author of ‘‘ Thorney Hall.” 

Cross Purposes : a Novel, By Catherine Sinclair, Author of “ Modern 
Accomplishments,” &c. In three volumes. 


A Memoir of the Life and Death of Sir John King, Knight. Written 
by his Father, in 1677, and now first printed. With illustrative 
Notes. 

[Sir John King was a barrister of Charles the Second’s time. He rose quickly 
to professional eminence ; was Solicitor-General to the Duke of York, and was 
considered by Echard likely to become Attorney-General to the King, who 
favourably regarded him, although he was a regular and religious character. 
According to his father, he made 4790/. by his practice the year before his 
death ; asum almost incredible for that age. He died in his thirty-ninth 
year, of a fever brought on by over-work ; but the mediate cause, according 
to Roger North, was Lady King’s temper. 

This Life by Dr. King, Sir John’s father, is less a biography than a panegyric. 
Its form was not unusual in that age, and is not unworthy of revival where 
the events of the life are neither striking nor numerous. Instead of a regular 
story, the reader has the life in various aspects presented to him,—childhood 
school days, at the University, at the bar, and so forth. Beyonda partial 
view of Sir John’s character, and some family particulars, the Life tells 
nothing that was not known before by those who would hunt it up. The 
book, however, has an oldfashioned interest; and it is exceedingly well 
edited by Mr. Sawtell. In addition to published matter, he has brought to- 
gether a variety of illustrative materials from family sources. The story of 
the discovery of Dr. King’s manuscript would indeed throw doubts upon the 
authenticity, if any conceivable purpose could be answered by a fiction, or 
the Life itself bore any resemblance to such fancy “beng as Lady Wil- 
loughby’s Diary. The editor, on a visit to Jersey, was shown the manuscript 
safely ensconced at the back of a framed print !} 

An Inquiry concerning Religion. By George Long, Author of “AB 
Essay on the Moral Nature of Man.” 

[The existence of a Deity, Natural Religion, the probability of a Revelation, 
and Christianity in its various proofs and its broader historical features, form 
the topics of this volume. The arrangement is orderly, the arguments are 
clearly stated; but the nature of the whole argumentative discussion is of & 
past kind. A person at all acquainted with the controversy involved in Mr. 
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Long’s subjects will tind little that he has not met already. The questions | 
raised by modern science are untouched. The reasonings in support of 
Christianity are common. A liberal and very amiable feeling animates the 
book, but the arguments may be characterized as weak. } 

A Handbook to the Marine Aquarium: containing practical In- 
structions for constructing, stocking, and maintaining a Tank, and 
for collecting Plants and Animals, By Philip Henry Gosse, A.L.S. 

[This book is founded on the concluding chapter in Mr. Gosse’s Aquarium, 
with additional information acquired since the publication of that book. Its 
object is to give practical hints and directions for the formation and manage- 
ment of a private aquarium, in which the observer may find a continual 
source of amusement and instruction, watching the growth of the plants, the 
action of the fishes, and procuring a “light employment”’’ for himself by 
the necessary attendance upon them. If the fact has not escaped us, the 
book would be improved by some indication of the extremes of temperature 
beyond which the water should not be allowed to rise or fall—unless no other 
direction is needed than not to let it get tepid in a hot summer's day.] 

Elementary Chemistry of the Imponderable Agents and of Inorganic 
Bodies ; including Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism ; the simple 
Chemical Bodies, and their Inorganic Compounds. By John Scof- 
fern, M.B. Lond., late Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate School 
of Medicine. (Orr's Circle of the Sciences.) 

{Collected numbers of that extraordinary combination of first-rate ability 
and cheapness of price, Orr’s “Circle of the Sciences.” A large portion 
of the present volume consists of the late Dr. Henry's Treatise on 
Chemistry, remodelled and adapted to the present state of the science by 
Mr. Scoffern, The editor has also added much new matter; the section on 
Light is entirely original, that on Electricity very nearly so. Of the great 
number of elementary works on chemistry this is the fullest we have met, 
and is clear in its fulness. ] 

Conversations on Harmony. By the Author of “Conversations on 
Botany.” 

[A compilation, embracing only the rudiments of harmony, and containing 
nothing—errors excepted—that may not be found in books of less pretension. 
Neither is there any merit in the form of dialogue, and the ¢a// between 
Mamma and Edward needlessly encumbers the exposition. } 

The Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Acts of 1855, (18 and 
19 Vict. cc. 116 and 121); with an Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
By W. G. Lumley, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Poor-law Board. 

{A neat exposition of the new Sanitary Acts, with the text of the Acts them- 
selves, foot-notes, and forms. } 

German Reading-Book, on an entirely new principle: a Story, by 
Franz Hoffman, literally translated, with copious grammatical notes, 
explanations of idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar. By | 
Dr. M. M, Fischel, of Queen’s College, London, &c, | 


Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time of George 
Ill. By Henry, Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National 
Institute of France, and of the Royal Academy of Naples. Volume IL. | 

The Correlation of Physical Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C., M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. Third edition. 

The Alpha: a Revelation but no Mystery. By Edward N. Dennys. 
Stereotyped edition, revised, and enlarged. 

Maps. 

An Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, from the commence- 
ment of the Christian /Era to the present time; containing a series of 
Maps, arranged in chronological order, with illustrative Memoirs. 
Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Reverend J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A., Professor of English History and Literature, and late 
Lecturer in Modern History at King’s College, London, The Maps 
compiled and engraved by Edward Weller, F.R.G.S. 

This work is novel in plan and excellent in execution, for those who will 
at the requisite pains to study and master its contents. There is a series 
of maps exhibiting the civilized world from the over-blown state of the Ro- 
man Empire just on its decline, down through various ages to the present 
day. These maps at once impress the mind, through the eye, with the known 
extent of Europe and the couterminous regions in Asia and Africa, and mark 
out the divisions, and the states and peoples that held them. This countr 
is exhibited at four or indeed five periods,—Roman Britain, Saxon England, 
England and Wales from the Conquest till the Union with Scotland, the 
British Isles from that Union, and the World marking the present British 
possessions. This last map is striking for extensive range rather than for 
magnitude, though Russia ulone would compete with us in that feature. 

Each map is accompanied by letterpress, mainly divided into two sections. 
One section takes a general review of the epoch, not only marking its 
great events but penetrating to the social and religious spirit that animated 

e nations and conduced to the progressive advancement of mankind. The 
other section maps out the period, touching particular events in connexion 
With particular states. Sometimes another mode is adopted: the map of 
Europe at the present time is accompanied with a large quantity of geogra- 
phico-statistical information; British dependencies throughout the world, 
with a tabular exhibition of the Colonies. 

This letterpress, by the Reverend J. S. Brewer, exhibits a familiar ac- 
quaintance with European history, and that easy grasp which results from 
familiarity. It is probably the pith of his lectures on Modern and English 
History at King’s College. The spirit in which this extensive subject is re- 
garded, and the style in which it is handled, are not those of the common 
college lecturer, but of the advanced minds of the present day. Without 

ing an imitator of any one, be has a good deal that recalls the manner in 
which Maurice, Kingsley, and others of that school, look at affairs, and ex- 
press their ideas of them—with a slight occasional touch of Carlyle. We do 
not say that it is a style to be always imitated, or that Mr. Brewer's con- 
elusions are always to be received ; but his survey of modern history is be- 
youd question fresh, striking, and suggestive. He also puts a large amount 
of information into a small compass, and illustrates it in a tangible way.] 

ALMANACK, 

The Farmers’ Almanack and Calendar for 1856, being Bissextile or | 

Leap Year. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S., and William 


Shaw, Esq. 

{Long before The Farmers’ Almanack was taken in hand by Cuthbert John- 
son and William Shaw, or indeed before science was applied to agriculture, 
this annual was remarkable for the real character of its information and a 
sort of fresh open-air feeling. That merit still survives, with the addition 
of a mass of scientific yet practical information, and a species of agricultural 
annals, The advertisements indicate the advance of mechanics applied to 
farming. ‘The preface notes, in rather a jubilant spirit, the prices of pro- 
duce notwithstanding the large importations, We do not observe any refer- 
ence to the great author of Free Trade.} 


We have received a letter from “An Educationist,” on Zhe Edinburgh 
High School New Practical French Reader, and the few lines of note upon 
ifin the Spectator of Uctober 20. The Educationist enumerates upwards of | 





| Lecture on the Products and Resources of | 


a dozen errors of a verbal kind, one or two probably of the press, but most 

of them extending to grammar or idiom. He further says that the book is 

“teeming with blunders.” This opinion he reiterates more than once; and 

if all he says is true, the compiler of the Reader certainly displays negli- 

gence, or ignorance, or both. 

Had an Educationist read our note with the same closeness of attention 
which he has given to the volume of a rival instructor, he would have seen 
that the account was limited to the general plan: “the features are chiefly 
those of typography and progressive arrangement.’”’ We have not the book at 
hand, but our impression still is that the general plan was a good one, and that 
the compiler had sensible views on elementary teaching; while the intro- 
ductory part, which we examined, was neat and brief. We have often 
capiinel, that in any opinion upon books which involve minute details— 
as works of reference, and school-books in general—we can only speak as 
to scope and purpose, not to particulars. Where a good general con- 
ception is displayed, common knowledge and accuracy may fairly be 
assumed ; especially if a book, as in the case of The Edinburgh High Schoot 
Reader, appears under circumstances that should guarantee an acquaintance 
with the elements of the subject. To hunt out errors of grammar, of idiom, 
or of the press, would in our brief weekly notes on so many works be obvi- 
ously impossible. It has taken an Educationist a fortnight to produee his 
criticism on a small book, though he is apparently sharpened by something 
more than a critical animus, 

PAMPHLETs. 

Fallacies against the Ballot, with the; Divorce; suggested by the Honourable 
Answers. By the Author of **Cate-| Mrs. Norton’s Letter to the Queen, 
chism on the Corn-laws.” Reprinted Y 
from the Mane eS ; os... and 9 of the Chaveh, what the 

. - - : ' each ; a Series of Sermons on the dif- 
Times, with Corrections and Additions ferent times and occasions of the Chris- 
Circulated by the Ballot Society, Ba-) sian Year. Edited by the Reverend 

Singhall Street.) Henry Newland, Rector of Weste 

Kossuth, Mazzini, Urquhart, and the Con- bourne; Vicar of St. Mary Church, Dee 
Jerences; with a Letter from George von; and Chaplain to the Lerd Bishop 
Dawson, M.A. By John Alfred Lang- of Exeter. 
ford. | 
all ss : Jonadab the Son of Rechab: a Sermon on 

Setaniens: heen ie. i behalf of the he for Outcast Boys, 

Hesse « wore Belvedere Crescent, preached at 5t. 

Peter's Church, Croydon, By Henry 

Whitehead, M.A. 

Public-Houses Act Conference. Testi- 
monies and Statistics in reference to 
the working of the Public- Houses Act 

: | from Magistrates, Superintendents of 
vered on the Opening of the Law Class Police, Clergymen, City Missionaries, 
in the Presidency College of Madras. | Employers ‘of Labour, Working Men, 
By John Bruce Norton, Professor of} &c,, &c. (Prepared for the use of the 
the Law. | Conference held at Edinburgh, 9th Oc 

Remarks upon the Law of Marriage and! tober 1835.) 


British India. By Montague Gore, 
Esq., delivered before the St. James's 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 

An Inaugural Lecture on the Study of the ; 
Law and General Jurisprudence, deli- 





Fine Arts. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


On Saturday last the Directors of the Crystal Palace opened to the pub- 
lic a collection of the works issued by the Arundel Society, with original 
drawings, tracings, &c., from which those works have been produced; a 
collection of such importance and value to the serious study of art as no- 
thing else attainable by the Directors for exhibition would have been 
likely to approach. It is the first display of art-objects not permanently 
belonging to the institution which has been got up at the Crystal Palace ; 
and speaks well no less for the Directors’ earnestness of purpose than for 
their liberal feeling. The offer is stated to have come spontaneously 
from them to the Arundel Society, and it is by them that the arrange- 
ments for the removal and placing of the works have been undertaken, 

The collection is set up in the court adjoining the Music Court. It 
consists of two main divisions—illustrations of painting, and illustrations 
of sculpture; the first from the works of Giotto, Fra Angelico, and Ghir- 
landajo, selected by the Society for publication; the second from the El- 
gin marbles and ancient ivory carvings. 

The works of Giotto so selected consist, as our readers are aware, of 
those painted in fresco in the Arena Chapel at Padua, illustrating the 
legendary and scriptural histories of the Virgin and of Christ. The po- 
sition of the originals has been, as far as practicable, reproduced in the 
Crystal Palace. Besides the engravings already issued by the Society, 
the tracings from the entire series, save the Last Judgment, are here ex- 
hibited; proofs of the next two forthcoming wood-cuts ; reduced pen- 
and-ink drawings prepared for the engravers; drawings in chiaroscuro, 
also reduced, of the fourteen allegorical figures in the Chapel; Signor 
Belloli's fully coloured drawing of the * Picta,”’ which has been engraved 
on copper; and some of the decorative and other accessory subjects. To 
these are added a head from one of Giotto’s paintings, which tradition 
affirms to be his own portrait; and a coloured design of the Ascension 
fresco, whose perfect purity of hue and lustre of tone may suffice to hint a 
justification of the importance which Ruskin has ascribed to the colour of 
the frescoes as one of their great constituent beauties, 

The present is not the opportunity for considering individual points in 
such of the paintings as have not yet been engraved by the Arundel 
Society. We need only say, that every addition to a knowledge of Giotto 
enhances the idea of what he achieved for the emancipation of art, and of 
his wonderful intrinsic greatness. 

The designs from Angelico are executed by two German artists in pen- 
cil and in sepia; that from Domenico Ghirlandajo is a finished water- 
colour of the Death of St. Francis, which the Society seem, for the pre- 
sent, to have relinquished the intention of publishing. 

In the sculptural illustrations, the reductions by Mr. Cheverton from 
the Elgin marbles, here exhibited both in alabaster and in bronze elec- 
trotype, are more generally known than the models of ancient ivory 
carvings recently introduced into sale. This collection, divided into four- 
teen classes, each numbering several examples, presents the exquisite art 
in its Roman, Byzantine, Norman, Gothic, and intermediate 
stopping short where the Renaissance begins ; and is full of curious de- 
light to the eye, as well as instruction historic and artistic. a 

An address from Mr. Digby Wyatt ushered in the entire exhibition to 
the shivering visitors of last Saturday, and through them, as the first re- 
presentatives of public interest, to the — at large. To expect, at the 
present day, from that miscellaneous lot, reverence, admiration, tolera- 
tion, or indeed anything but obtuse ridicule and incredulous scorn of such 
a man as Giotto, were to be wildly sanguine. Not the less have the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace deserved well of all and earned tho 
gratitude of the few. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[November 10, 1855. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 1st November, at the Rectory, Gayton-le-Marsh, Lincolnshire, the Wife of 
the Rev. W. B. Harrison, of a son. 

On the 2d, in Moray Place, Edinburgh, Lady Milliken Napier, of a son and heir. 

On the 3d, at Bedgebury Park, Kent, Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Cranfield Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. George Gardner Harter, of 
a son. 

On the 5th, in Eaton Place South, Eaton Square, the Wife of George Webbe 
Dasent, Esq., D.C.L., of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Naples, the Duchess of San Arpino (Lady Burghersh), of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 30th October, at the Catholic Chapel, Spetchley, Simon Thomas, eldest 
son of Simon Thomas Scrope, Esq., of Danby,‘ Yorkshire, to Emily Jane, third 
daughter of Robert Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley Park, Worcestershire. 

On the 31st, at St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, Henry G. J. Clements, B.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Curate of Sidmouth, Devon, to Selina, eldest daughter of the 
late Colonel Clements, M.P., of Ashtield Lodge, county Cavan. 

On the Ist November, at Droylsden, near Manchester, the Rey. Charles E. R. 
Robinson, M.A., to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Wood, Esq., of Clayton Vale. 

On the 6th, at the Sub-Deanery Church, Chichester, the Rev. Henry Smith, M.A., 
of Densworth Cottage, Chichester, to Fanny Eyre, third daughter of Sir William 
Burnett, K.C.B., K.C.H., &c. 

On the 7th, at Croxton Church, Astley Paston, eldest son of Sir Astley Paston 





Erratum in the Gazette of Nov. 2, 1855—For Sergt.-Major J. J. Bailey to be Quarters 
master, vice Walshe, deceased, read Ensign J. J. Bailey to be Quartermaster, &c. 

31st Foot—Licut. G. F. Herbert to be Capt. without purchase, vice Attree, killed 
in action; Ensign H. P. Deane to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Herbert; En- 
sign R. Maybury, from the Kerry Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Deane. 

33d Foot—Ensign H. E. G. Crosse to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Carr, promoted. 
The commission of Ensign and Adjt. G. Toseland to be antedated to the 15th Aug. 

44th Foot—Lieut. F. J. Hercy to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. Begbie, 
who retires. 

46th Foot—G. A. Agnew, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Morland, pro- 
moted; H. A. Whitmore, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Aguew, ap- 
pointed to the 90th Foot. 

48th Foot—E. Hall, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

50th Foot—H. E. W. Preston, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Burnand, 
promoted in the Coldstream Guards. 

52d Foot—Ensigr W. Atkinson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Canavan, 


| promoted in the 18th Foot. 


Cooper, Bart., of Gadebridge, Hertfordshire, to Etheldreda Julia, youngest daughter 


of the late George Newton, Esq., of Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire. 
DEATHS, 

On the 28th May, accidentally drowned in fording the river Wairau, in the district 
of Nelson, New Zealand, George William Bird, the only son of the late George 
Merttins Bird, of the Bengal Civil Service; in his 23d year. 

On the 13th September, at Hongkong, Captain Edwyn F. Scudamore Stanhope, 
Fifty-ninth Regiment, fourth son of Sir Edwyn Scudamore Stanhope, Bart., of Holme 
Lacy, Herefordshire; in his 29th year. 

On the lth, at Secunderabad, Madras Presidency, Captain Henry John Anderson, 


Thirty-fourth Light Infantry, second son of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Anderson, | 


a Invalid Depot, Chatham. 
n 


the 28th, at St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica, the Rey. Charles Frederick Hall, Rector | 


of Port Royal, in the island ; in his 55th year. 

On the 7th October, at Montreal, Kenneth Cameron, Esq., Assistant Commissary- 
General, after a public service in various parts of the world of nearly fifty years; in 
his 68th year. 


On the 25th, at Loppington House, Salop, Thomas Dickin, Esq., a Deputy-Lieu- | 
tenant, and one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county of Salop; in | 


his 74th year. 

On the 27th, at Cadoxton Lodge, Glamorganshire, suddenly, in consequence of 
having been thrown from a carriage, Margaret Elizabeth Frances, eldest daughter of 
the late Collings Mauger Carré, Esq. : in her 10th year. 

On the 28th, Rear-Admiral Thomas James Prevost; in his $4th year. 

On the Ist November, at Cranbrook, Mrs. Mary Spong, widow of Mr. John Spong, 
formerly of Staplehurst, Kent, after prolonged suffering, arising principally from 
hurts sustained at the railway accident near Croydon, in August last year; in her 63d 
year. 

On the Ist, at Hethersett, Norfolk, the Rev. Jeremy Day, for thirty-five years 
Rector of that parish ; in his 82d year. 

On the 3d, at the Close, Winchester, Charles Morley, Esq., late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, and for seventeen years Accountant-General of India; in 
his 64th year. 

On the 3d, in Brompton Row, Brompton, Alexander Greig, Esq.; in his 91st year. 

On the 6th, at Bognor, Sussex, Sir Josias Stracy, Bart. ; in his S4th year. 

Pun the 7th, at Teignmouth, South Devon, Frances Cecil, widow of the late Hon. 
pili 
daughter of Henry, fifth Duke of Beaufort. 

On the 7th, at Dundee, Robert Alison, Esq., late of her Majesty’s Customs. 

On the 8th, in Bury Street, St. James’s, General Buller; in his 83d year. 

On the 8th, at Dundee, Alexander Balfour, Esq., merchant; within a few days of 
his 90th year. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 3, 
[From the Official Return.] 





Ten Weeks 
of 1845-54. 
Diseases .rccsccccseccscccescsseccesscccescesseccveces 268.3 eee 227 
, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat, 43.9 
DiSCASES .ceccccccesccvescssere . 169.9 
of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves 108.0 
of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........++ 37.6 
of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of R 
of the Stomach, Liver, and other 
of the Kidneys, &c.... ... 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J« 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, Kc... 
Malformations, ...cccescsesseseeevees + 
Premature Birth . 
Atrophy..cecseees 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, Nov. 9.—Cavalry—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards--Lieut. J. W. J. Gif- 
ford, from the 12th Light Drags. to be Lieut. without purchase. 

7th Drag. Guards—Capt. C. W. Thompson to be Major, by purchese, vice Walker, 

romoted, by purchase, to an Unatt. Lieut.-Colonelcy; Lieut. J. W. Wetherall to 
e Capt. by purchase, vice Thompson ; Cornet J. W. M. Walker to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Wetherall. 

Ist Drags.—Cornet H. F. Johnson, from the 8th Light Drags. to be Cornet, with- 
out purchase, vice Robertson, promoted. 

8th Light Drags.—H. F. Jolinson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Reilly, 
promoted. 

12th Light Drags.—Cornet F. Jones to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gifford, 
appointed to the 3d Drag. Guards. 

Royal Artillery —Capt. E. Price to be Lieut.-Col. vice Dupuis, removed as a General 
Officer; Second Capt. N.S. K. Bayly to be Capt. vice Price; Lieut. T. C. Molony 
to be Second Capt. vice Bayly; Capt. J. W. Domville to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wil- 
liams, removed as a General Officer; Brevet-Major G. Barstow to be Capt. vice Dom- 
ville; Lieut. A. Noble to be Second Capt. vice Barstow; Brevet-Col. H. Poole to be 
Col. vice Otway, retired on full-pay; Brevet-Major E. Wodehouse, C.B. to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Poole; Second Capt. G. Leslie to be Capt. vice Wodehouse; Lieut. H. 
L. Balfour to be Second Capt. vice Leslie. 

Royal Engineers—Brevet-Col. H. P. Wulff to be Col. vice J. Gordon, retired on 
full-pay; Capt. R. S. Beatson to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wulff; Second Capt. V. T. 
Mairis to be Capt. vice Beatson; Lieut. F. H. De Vere to be Second Capt. vice 
Mairis. 

Infantry—2d ReFiment of Foot—Lieut. W. H. Grimston to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Fleming, who retires. 

3d Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign F. Morley, vice Pope, appointed 
Adjt. of the Invalid Depot at Chatham; Ensigns R. B. Leatham, E. Gregg, H. 
Parnell, and 8. H. Heywood. 

7th Foot—Ensign H. E. W. Rumbold to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coney, prom. 

14th Foot—Erratum in Gazette of 26th October 1855: for Lieut. H. A. Burton, 
from the Northumberland Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mansergh, 
read Lieut. H. A. Burton, from the Royal North Lincoln Militia, to be Ensign, &c. 

16th Foot—Ensign S. G. C. Hogge to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Parker, dec. ; 
G. Street, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hogge. 

17th, Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Lieut. A. R. Fowler, from the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen; Ensign F. H. Hartwell. 

_18th Foot—Lieut. J. Canavan, from the 52d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Ward, who resigns. 

19th Foot—The proper designation of Capt. Farrington is Donald, and not Donald 
Macleod, as previously stated. 

22d Foot—S. Winthrop, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dean, promoted. 

29h Foot—Ensign E, Gorton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fitzgerald, who retires 





ape | Neamag second son of Charles, first Lord Colchester, and grand- | 





56th Foot—Second Lieut. H. E. Watson, from the Ceylon Regt. to be Lieut. 
without purchase. 

60th Foot—A. Tufnell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 

63d Foot—Lieut. J. H. H. Gammell, from the 22d Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Barclay, who retires. 

76th Foot—M. J. Macdonald, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Acton, pro- 
moted. 

77th Foot—To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. E. M. Long, vice Parker, 
killed in action; Lieut. G. B. Morgan, vice Knight, died of his wounds; Lieut, G. 
Carden, vice Brevet-Major Hackett, whose brevet rank has been converted into sub- 
stantive rank, under the Royal Warrant, 6th October 1854. To be Lieuts. without 
purchase—Ensign W. J. Wanklyn, vice Long; Ensign H. M. Bengough, vice Mor- 
gan; Ensign R. A. Rising, vice Carden; Ensign B. H. Browne, vice Ennis, who re- 
signs. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Licut. C. I’. Stone, from the Cavan Mili- 
tia, vice Wanklyn; Ensign W. N. Whitty, from the Queen’s County Militia, vice 
Bengough; J. Wordsworth, Gent. vice Browne; H. R. Bate, Gent. vice Rising. 

88th Foot—Ensign H. M. Gilby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Browne, promoted. 

89th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign J. Dunn, vice Longfield, 
dec.; Ensign W. N. Manners, vice Dunn, whose promotion, without purchase, on 
23d October 1855, has been cancelled. To be Ensign, without purchase—Lieut, F. 
Warburton, from the 2d Warwick Militia, vice Manners. The promotion of Capt. L. 
Skynner to a Majority, without purchase, to be antedated to 27th March 1855, but 
not to carry back pay. 

th Foot—Ensign G. A. Agnew, from the 46th Foot, to be Ensign, without pur. 

91st Foot—Capt. J.T. Ling, from half-pay Un to be Capt. vice Middlemore, 
who exchanges. 

95th Foot—Ensign C. E. Fisher to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Garrard, promoted. 

97th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign J. W. Shaw, vice M‘Gre- 
gor, killed in action; Ensign D. J. D. Safford, vice Goodenough, died of his wounds. 
To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign R. Thompson, from the Monaghan Mili- 
tia, vice Shaw; S. W. Sewell, Gent. vice Safford. 

98th Foot—Ensign W. Blackett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Farrington, pro- 
moted in the 19th Foot; E. F. Gregory, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Blackett. 

Rifle Brigade—A. R. Keene, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ensign D. Mackenzie to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Fowler, appointed to the 17th Foot; Quartermaster W. Simkin to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase; Sergt.-Major IT. Argent to be Quartermaster, vice Simkin, appointed 
Ensign. 

Royal Canadian Rifles—The surname of the Ensign appointed on Oct. 23, 1855, 
is Onion, and not Onian, as previously stated. 

St. Helena Regiment —Ensign H. Tayler to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Corn- 
well, deceased. 

Turkish Contingent —Sir E. Graham, Bart. to have the local rank in Turkey of 
Assist.-Commissary of the First Class. 

British German Legion—1st Light Infantry—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. von Hacke to 
be Lieut.-Col. Commandant, vice Murray, resigned. Sd Light Infantry—Major W. 
G. Cameron to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant. 4th Light Infantry—J. H. Humfrey, 
formerly of the British Auxiliary Legion, to be Major-Commandant; W. D. Scott, 
formerly of the 51st Light Infantry, to be Major. Ist Light Dragoons—To be Cor- 
nets—R. B. Mackenna, formerly of the Austrian Imperial Cuirassiers; H. Bayne, 
W. H. Clipperton. 

Hospital Staff—Acting Assist.-Surg. H. W. Bellew has been permitted to resign 
his appointment. 

Unattached —Major C. P. B. Walker, from the 7th Dragoon Guards, to be Lieut.- 
Col. by purchase; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. M.S. M‘Murdo, Director-Gen. 
of the Land Transport Corps, to be promoted to the substantive rank of Major; 
Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. W. Turner, 7th Foot, to be promoted to the sub- 
stantive rank of Major, under the provisions of the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 
To be Captains, without purchase, in consideration of having completed twenty 
years’ full-pay service, ten of which as Staff Officers of Pensioners—Lieut. J. A. 
Hickson, half-pay, 3lst Foot; Lieut. J. Lawson, half-pay, Unatt.; Lieut. H. L. 
Thompson to be transferred from the 68th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, to 
be a Capt. in the Royal Army, in consideration of his services under Major-Gen, 
Williams, in the defence of Kars. 

Staff—G. Follenino to be Capt. and Brigade-Major of British German Legion. 

Brever-Col. C. Otway, on retired full-pay list of the Royal Artillery, to be 
Major-Gen. the rank being honorary only. Major Walter C. Grant, late of the 
Mounted Staff Corps, to have the local rank of Licut.-Col. in Turkey while attached 
to the staff of the Turkish Contingent. Capt. E. J. Ellerman, of the 98th Regt. 
being attached to the British German Legion, to have the rank of Major while so 
employed. 

The names of the undermentioned officers were omitted in the Brevet of the 2d 
instant, viz.: To be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army—Capt. and Brevet-Major 8S. 
E. Gordon, Royal Artiilery ; Capt. and Brevet-Major Hon. E. T. Gage, Royal Ar- 
tillery. To be Major in the Army—Capt. E. G. Maynard, 88th Foot. 

Memoranda—Brevet-Col. J. M. Savage, on half-pay of the Royal Artillery, has 
been permitted to retire from the service by sale of commission, he being about to 
become a settler in Canada. The appointment of Acting Assist.-Surg. G. F. Hire to 
the Osmanli Irregular Cavalry, to bear date 1 Oct. in lieu of 20th Oct. as pre- 
viously stated. The surname of the Capt. appointed to the Local Rank in Turkey, 
on 16th Aug. is Stevenson, and not Stephenson, as previously stated. The Christian 
names of Capt. Spalding, appointed to Local Rank in Turkey, on l6th Aug, are 
Warner Reeve. = a 

r , gop 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

ApMIRALTY, Oct. 26.—-Corps of Royal Marines—To be Second Lieuts.—G. L. Tup- 
man, Gent. Cadet; G. H. Elliot, Gent. Cadet; W. W. G. B. Willis, Gent. Cadet; 
G. W. Oliver, Gent. Cadet; J. G. Fitzgerald, Gent. Cadet; W. E. Despard, Gent. 
Cadet; W. J. Barker, Gent. Cadet; C. C. Suther, Gent.; E. F. Thompson, Gent. 
Cadet; H. S. Lewis, Gent. Cadet; W. H. Smith, Gent. Cadet; J. Straghan, Gent.; 
W. H. Poyntz, Gent.; T. L. Grant, Gent.; A. Evans, Gent.; R. R. A. W vodforde, 
Gent.; J. A. Godfrey, Gent.; L. Rokeby, Gent. 

Apmrratty, Oct. 31.—W. Armstrong, Gent. Cadet, to be Second Lieut. 

Apmrratty, Oct. 29.—Corps of Royal Marines—The following officer, having been 
retired on full-pay, will receive a step of brevet rank under the provisions of her 
Majesty’s Order in Council Sept. 13, 1854, the rank being honorary ouly, viz.—To be 
Major-General—Col.-Commandant J. Ashmore. 

ApmiRra.ty, Oct. 30.—Corps of Royal Marines—Col. Second Commandant S. R. 
Wesley to be Col. Commandant and Dep.-Adjt.-Gen.; Col. Second Commandant J. 
T. Brown to be Col. Commandant, vice Ashmore, retired; Lieut.-Col. 5. Hawkins 
to be Cel. Second Commandant, vice Brown, promoted; Capt. H. Fleming to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Hawkins, promoted; First Lieut. and Quartermaster T. Q. Meade 
to be Capt. vice Fleming, promoted; Second Lieut. H. L. IT. Inglis to be First 
Lieut. vice Meade, promoted. 

Apmiratty, Nov. 6.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. A. Wolrige to be First 
Lieut. and Quartermaster. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
wesday, Nov. 6. 
PartNersuips Dissotvep.—Jackson and Cook, Millwall, iron-founders —Coldwell 
and Sons, Wakefield, worsted-spinners; as far as regards R. Coldwell—D. and J. 
Jones, Festiniog, Merionethshire, drapers—J, T, and W. RK. Woolston, High Street, 
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Notting Hill, window-glass-merchants—Hodgkinson and Co. Manchester—Angel 
and Co. Exeter, engravers— Gaskill and Co. Horwich, Lancashire, cotton-spinners 
—Moss and Dawes, Lincoln, drapers—Brewer and Son, Kensington Gravel Pits, 
corn-dealers—Whitbourne, Grove Place, and Entwistle, Great James Street, Lisson 
Grove, chair-makers—Deane and Wood, Gravesend, butchers—Whalley and Co. 
Farnworth, Lancashire, cotton-manuyfacturers—Stevens and Buncombe, Brighton, 
attornies—Sandoz and Eadie, Birmingham, engravers—The Dolydd and Trevor 
Mining Company, Llangollen and Ruabon—The Bristol Patent Heaving-up Slip 
Company, Hotwells, Bristol— Parry and Bank, Manchester, commission-agents. 

Banxavrpts.—Epsenezer Tearce and Marruew Cuorrine, Larkhall Lane, Clap- 
ham, brewers, to surrender Nov. 14, Dec. 22: solicitors, Linklaters and Hackwood, 
Sise Lane ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Cuanrces Geary, Shoreditch, cheesemonger, Nov. 14, Dec. 21: solicitors, Ashurst 
and Co. Old Jewry; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

WituraM Surrn Hickman, Duke Street, St. James’s, picture-dealer, Nov. 16, Dec. 
13: solicitors, Marten and Co. Mincing Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Epwis Hewry Spark, High Street, Islington, hosier, Nov. 16, Dec. 13: solicitors, 
Mason and Sturt, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Rosert Joun Warp, Croydon, brewer, Nov. 13, Dec. 11: solicitors, Russell and 
Burgon, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Tuomas Witxey, Prospect Place, Walworth Road, gla»s-paper-manufacturer, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 18: solicitor, Stopper, Cheapside; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Joun Carrer Lucas and Tuomas Lucas, Aldersgate Street, wholesale druggists, 
Nov. 15, Dec. 15: solicitors, Sudlow and Co. Bedford Row; Dixon and Blackwell, 
Sheffield; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Witu1am Jotiey, Charing Cross, poulterer, Nov. 15, Dec. 11: solicitor, New- 
stead, Ely Place; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Jounx Danks, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, timber-merchant, Nov. 22, Dec. 20: 
solicitors, Robinson and Fletcher, Dudley; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; 
official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Lewis, Bath, builder, Nov. 20, Dec. 18: solicitors, Cruttwells, Bath ; Be- 
van and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Nicnotas Martyy, Fowey, Cornwall, baker, Nov. 13, Dec. 13: solicitors, Bishop, 
Fowey; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

James Renton, Bradford, Yorkshire, watch-maker, Nov. 16, Dec, 21: solicitors, 
| pw | and Watson, Bradford ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds. 

Samvet Jupxrnys, Sheffield, baker, Nov. 24, Dec. 22: solicitors, Dixon and Black- 
well, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Ricuwarp Kerrce, Sheffield, woollen-draper, Nov. 24, Dec. 22: solicitors, Hoole 
and Yeomans, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Georce WEATHERUEAD, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner, Nov. 20, Dec. 21: solici- 
tors, Shield and Harwood, Clement's Lane ; Chartres, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divivenps.— Nov. 29, Hay, Old Broad Street, ship-owner—Nov. 29, Biven, King 
William Street, City, watch-maker— Nov. 28, Prior and Atkinson, Wood Street, ware- 
housemen— Nov. 28, Dickinson, Millwall, merchant—Nov. 28, Fraser and Lightfoot, 
Lime Street, merchants—Nov. 27, Markham, Godmanchester, currier—Nov. 27, 
Rhodes, Aldersgate Street, tea-dealer— Nov. 27, Normanville, Duke Street, Adelphi, 
commission-agent—Nov. 29, S. and J. Fenn, Birmingham, tailors— Dec. 3, Marson, 
Wolverhampton, draper— Dec. 3, Gibbs, Satin, grocer— Dec, 3, Edwards, Shrews- 
bury, builder—Dec. 5, Roberts, Tividale Wire Works, Worcestershire, wire-drawer 
—Nov. 27, Bostock, Manchester, maker-up—Nov. 39, Forster, Liverpool, stock- 
broker— Nov. 29, Higginson, Liverpool, merchant. 

Certiricatss.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 28, Howick, Little Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, ironmonger— 
Nov. 28, Halket, Herne Bay, ship-owner— Nov. 20, Dixon, Crook, Durham, groeer— 
Nov. 29, Jacques—Nov. 27, Johnson, Liverpool, flour-lealer—Nov. 30, Travis, 
Green Bridge, Seeaniinn woollen-manufacturer— Dec. 29, Behrens, Birmingham, 
general-dealer—Nov. 29, J. and T, J. Beardsmore, Audley, Staffordshire, millers. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Gough, Manchester, ironmonger; further div. of 
4s. 04d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Guest, Manchester, commission- 
agent; first div. of 3)d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—F. and S. Little- 
wood, Manchester, victuallers; first div. of 9s. 8\d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Man- 
chester—Healey, Preston, timber-merchant; first div. of 5s. 3d. any Tuesday; 
Hernaman, Manchester—Swindell, Ashborne, Derbyshire, wine-merchant; first div. 
of 3s. Monday next and two subsequent Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Chapman, 
Leicester, worstesl-spinner; first div. of 2s. 5d. Monday next and two subsequent 
Mondays; Harris, Nottingl®m— Michell, Liverpool, insurance-broker; first div. of 
lls, on the separate estate any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Hawker, Weston- 
super-Mare, builder; div. of ls. 6d. arly Wednesday; Acraman, Bristol. 

oTcH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Campbell, Glasgow, portmanteau-maker, Nov, 16— 
Sinclair, Crieff, plumber, Nov. 15—Clunes, Aberdeen, plumber, Nov. 15, 


Friday, Nov. 9. 

PaRTNERSHIPS DissoLvEp.— Bartle and Gregory, New Lenton, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-designers— Henman and Hearn, Bagnigge Wells Road, auctioneers—J. and W. 
Jackson, Great Yarmouth, cheese-factors—Mills and Co. Old Kent Road, brewers ; 
as far as regards G. Mills— Deane and Bailey, architects— Flint and Sanford, Heaton 
Norris, surgeons—North and Co. West Wycombe, chair-manufacturers— Maish and 
Co. Crane Court, Fleet Street, fancy-box-manufacturers— Thomas and Moore, Great 
Winchester Street, oil-brokers—Thrupp and Co. Brighton, brewers; as far as re- 
gards R. F. Kirkpatrick — Robinson and Son, Haberghain, Eaves, Lancashire, joiners 
—Lawford and Co. Liverpool, oil-merchants— Mann and Moy, Colchester, coal-mer- 
chants— Dering and Co. Strand, newspaper-proprietors—Tr¢fousse and Co. Gresham 
Street, glove-mmanufacturers— Young and Lindop, Liverpool, stationers— Ripley and 
Cowell, Warwick Street, Borough Road, millwrights—Hobson and Sawyer, Sheffield, 
merchants—Pilch and Martin, Oxford, cricket-bat-makers— Beesley and Goddard, 
Moorgate Street, accountants; as far as regards W. Goddard—Angrave and Co, 
Leicester, mercers— Winter and Co. Stewart's Buildings, Battersea Fields, soap- 
manufacturers— Mays and Kelby, St. Albans, painters. 

Banxkrvupts.—Avrrep Twetverress, Holland Street, Blackfriars, blacking-manu- 
facturer, to surrender Nov. 20, Dec. 20: solicitor, Ashley, Old Jewry; official 

ignee, Jol , Basinghall Street. 

WittraM Barker junior, Hampstead Road, brewer, Nov. 19, Dec. 18: solicitors, 
Chidley, Gresham Street; Mayhew, Argyll Place; official assinnee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court. 

Cuartes Henry Pavut Rawiines, Portsea, timber-merchant, Nov. 23, Dec. 22: 
solicitors, Pownall and Co, Staples Inn; Edgecombe, Portsea; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Henny Wy.pe, New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, musicseller, Nov. 21, Dec. 
21: solicitor, Chappell, Golden Sq.; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Grorce Parsons, Birmingham, brass-founder, Nov. 22, Dec. 20: solicitors, Corles, 
Birmingham ; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Bir- 
mingham. 

_ANNE StavELy, Nottingham, bookseller, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitor, Deverill, 
Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Tuomas Waker, Keighley, inn-keeper, Nov. 23, Dec. 21: solicitors, Terry and 
Watson, Bradford; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

MatTHEW Craic Norsvury, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, joiner, Nov. 22, Dec. 13: 
solicitor, Slaser, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

i Divipenps.—Dec. 10, W. B. and C. G. Brodie, Salisbury, bankers— Nov. 30, Nor- 
ris, Peckham, stationer—Dec. 1, Frampton, Winborne Minster, butcher—Dec. 1, 
E. and H. G. Winstanley, Poultry, chemists—Dec. 3, Rogers, Sutton, Surrey, vic- 
tualler—Dec. 1, Overbury, Wootton-under-Edge, cloth-manufacturer—Dec. 3, Pates, 
Ww —_ grocer—Dec. 1, Grant, Cambridge, bookseller— Dec. 3, Sherwood, Sel- 
linge, ent, tailor—Dec. 11, Chave, Torquay, builder—Dec. 1, Broadhurst, Shef- 
field, table-knife-manufacturer—Dec. 1, Armitage and Co. Sheffield, railway-car- 
riage-manufacturers. 

CrRTIFICATES.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.--Nov. 30, Norris, Peckham, stationer—Nov. 30, Parker, Southampton, 
cook— Dec. 3, Lillicrap, Bishopsgate Street Without, grocer—Dec. 3, Wooldridge, 
Wickham, tanner—Dec. 4, Winspeare, Stranton, Durham, ship-builder—Dec. 6, 
Younger the elder, Sunderland, builder— Noy. 29, Dixon, Crook, Durham, grocer— 
Dec. 3, Walter, Manchester, coal-merchant—Dec. 3, Hancock, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
builder— Dec. 11, Day, Dewsbury, carpet-manufacturer—Dec. 3, Whitehouse and 
Jeffries, Westbromwich, iron-masters—Deec. 11, Simpson, Leeds, painter—Dec. 15, 
Armitage and Co. railway-carriage-manufacturers— Dec. 1, W. and W. M. Broad- 
hurst, Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturers — Dec. 1, Potter, Sheffield, hosier—Dec. 
15, Marratt, Doncaster, attorney. 

_Dectarations or Divipenps.—Tucker, Threadneedle Street, share-broker; first 
div. of 7d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Mathews and Phillips, 
Wood Street, warehousemen; first div. of 33, 2)d, any Wednesday; Whitmore, Ba- 








singhall Street—King, North Audley Street, coach-builder; third div. of 1s. 23d. 
any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—J. and J. Harrop, Westbury, wool- 
len-manufacturers; a div. of 2s, any Wednesday; Acraman, Bristol—Bell, Jarrow, 
alkali-manufacturer; second div. of 9d. in addition to ls. 6d. previously declared, 


any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-T 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





































































on Saturday, the 


Notes issued .......... Covcces £24,741,520 

£24,741,320 
Proprietors’ Capital ..... o+e++ £14,553,000 
ed ere «+» 8,178,169 


£ 
Public Deposits* 3,369,984 
Other Deposits + 13,694,200 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 964,250 








£33,759 ,603 


| Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

8 per Cent Consols....... eoreccccceves | 8T% 83) | 85) |} ERg 883 | 88 

Ditto for Account.. ee Ss Ss ss) ) 8 a8 | 

3 per Cents Reduced 87} | a7? | 87} st } st | ssh 

New 3 per Cents. 87} ssp | (88h ss | 883 | 85h 

Long Annuities. . a | 33! 3 /;— 3 — 

Annuities 1885. .. . 6} | 16, | 163 | 163 | 16g | — 

Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... 206 2074 | —— | 208 208 | «(208 

India Stock, 10) per Cent...... — | — | 229 | 228 a 29 

Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem . dis. | 4 | 8 | 2 2 ? 

Exchequer Bonds 1859 ......++. cee] 98h | 98 933 | 983 98} 935 

India Bonds, 34 per Cent ...0...+es00+ — | 5dis . s ‘\i— 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian... --5p.Ct.! 674 | French........ erevees eoeeedbp.Ct.| —— 

Belgian .. | ¥exd | Mexican . 3a— 19% 

Ditto. ...... = —— Peruvian. i | 75 

Brazilian..... - } 99 | Portugues st=— — 

Buenos Ayres -( —_— Russian .. 5 — _ 

Chilian......... _- _ Sardinian 5— 86 

Danish... — _ Spanish ......+0++. t= j 38 
i — | — | Ditto New Deferred.......3 — 20 

_ 63} Ditto (Passive) ...00.ccscevccseces | 6 
- | 93 | Turkish . 6 — 7 
- 65f. Venezuela.. Ai | —_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— saNKS— 

Bristol and Exeter...... eeccveces 86 «=| «Australasia .....ss.seeee0 covcee 93 

Caledonian ee 57 British North American . . 64 

Edinburgh and Glas; _—_ CHY. wccccccccecccceces 58 

Eastern Counties. 84 Colonial... ...+0.ee0 ee —_ 

Great Northern ... 873 | Commercial of London, 304 

Great South. and W 101 | London 55g 

Great Western .... 51g London Cha 183 

Hull and Selby ...... _ London Joint Stock. 325 

Lancashire and Yorkshire ....... 75} | London and Westminster a7 

Lancaster and Carlisle....... eee 7 | National of Ireland...... — 

London, Brighton, & South Coast 954 | National Provincial ee — 

London and Blackwall.........+. oF Oriental.....-..ss.s00% «» 40pex d. 

London and North-Western...... 942 | Provincial of Ireland .. 53 

London and South-Western...... 864 CO Union of Australia .... ° 73 

Midland......... se. eececsecccs aj | Union of London ...essseeceeees| 29 

Midland Great Western —_— Mints— | 

North British 25) Agua Fria. ..scesseserceseeccecs — 

North-Eastern— Berwick eee 637) CO Brazilian Imperial .. 2 

North-Eastern—York.......+.00+ | 45, | Ditto (St. John del Rey . 30 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton..| —— Cobre Copper...... erccce 664 

Scottish Central ee -| 1203 | Miscertangous— 

South-Eastern and Dover., | 58 | Australian Agricultural..... ocoel §6=— 988 
East India Guaranteed... a 22 | GCamads .cscccees eacece + 138 
Great Western of Canada 22 | Crystal Palace.. 1g 

Docxs— |} Genew)l Steam .........++.4- e — 

East and West India... .....+0.+. 118 Pcel River Land and Mineral ... 2 

London ... orees ° 98 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. 6s} 

St. Katherine oe ‘| —— | Royal Mail Steam.......ceceee. 76 

NA 64 suveceveknnneqeannend F 193 South Australian......... pineoal 34h 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and sth Victoria,cap. 32, for the week ending 
855. 


Sd day of Nov. 185 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ....... + _ 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. ++ 10,741,320 
Silver bullion.......... - 





£24,741,320 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,201,276 





£ 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





BULLION, Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pcs 0 0 0 
New Dollars ........cccecseeses - 0 4113 
Silver in Bars, Standard.........0 0 0 








Other Securities ...........+. 18,355,548 
NORE ..ccccecccesccsocrccvee 4,644,465 
Gold and Silver Coin ......... 558,314 

33,759,503 

METALS. Per ton. 

Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 00 
Iron, Welsh Bars. 80 0.. 5 0 
Lead, British Pig.... 2510 0., 26 0 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0..19 0 0 





+ 82—90 Fine ..... 80— 0 
93— 0 | Peas, Hog.. 43—45 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 9. 


&. a 4 s. 
Oto 0} Rye........ 52to 54 
O— 0] Barley ..... 385—40 
o— 0 Malting.. 42—44 
O— 0/| Malt, Ord... 76—78 








4s. * | s. 4. 
Maple.... 48to50 | Oats,Feed.. 2510 26 
White ... 53—56 Fi 2 
Blue ..... 50—60 Poland... 28—29 


Beans, Ticks 46 —48 Fine .. 29—30 
Harrow .. 48—52 Potato ... %4— 35 
| Indian Corn 40—45 Fine .. 36— 0 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
K 














- 42 
Bread, 844. to 114d. the 4b. loaf. 






Wheat.... 77s. 8d, FO ressceee 505. 2d. 80s, 3d. | Rye ....+0+. Sls. 3d. 

Barley.... 38 0 e 0 390C« Beans o. 5 8 

Oats...... 28 @ 3 28.6«(0 Peas . 2 

FLOUR. t PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ..........- per sack 70s.to 78s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 

SECONS . 2.606 ccecesceerseees 3 — 6 Carlow, 5. 2s. to 51, 10s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — © | Bacon, Irish,.... eorese -per cwt. 60s. to 65s. 

Norfolk and Stockton.......... 59 — 61 | Cheese, Cheshire oe eee _ 
American per barrel 42 — 48 | Derby, Plain .. -~o— 0 
Canadian. .......sesesceee 2— 4 Hams, York.........+ o— 0 


Eggs, French, per 1 "to Os. Od, 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 































Petersburg Y. 
Town Tallow . 
Coals, Hetton.. 





dd. 
COS ca rcevevees ecescoccsecces 08,00, | 


Newo ite anp LEADENMALL.* CATTLE-MARKET.* Heap or CaTTte at Tus 
8. d, . 5. 8. s. d. CaTTLe-MARKET, 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 Sto4d - 3 Bto4 Stood O Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 2—310—4 O—4 8—5 2 Beast®. 5,205 ..... 1,391 
Veal... 3 4—4 0—4 Oo—48—5 0 Sheep .22,470 ..... 3,170 
Pork.. 4 4—5 0—5 4—4 5—5 2 | Calves. 193..... 243 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 o—0 0O—0 0 | Pigs... 565 ..... 160 
the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ..... covccccecs 70s. to 160s. | Down Tegs...........per lb. Idd. to 15jd, 
Choice ditto.......+ + 75 — 120 | Wether ....cceccccececccees 12 —ii 
Sussex ditto........+++- 7e° — #0 Leicester Fleeces -. Do 
Farnham ditto .........2.4++ o— 0 Combing ....cccccce ssoccess 10 == 135 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuirecuaret. 
Hay, Good........++- ING8, 0 1288. «ee eeeee ees 118s, tO 1208. ..eeeeee+e 1108, to 1208, 
Inferior. + 8 —110 coe BO = BO coccccseees 73 —= 100 
New & — 100 , eee © 0 —- 0 
Clover...... 126 — 132 . 130 — 138 
Wheat Straw ......-. 30 — 33 . — 2 
OILS, GREASE, COALS. GROCERIES. 
Rape Ol ....cccccccsece rewt. £219 0 Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 2s. 6d, 
Refined sroee 3 3 0 Congou, fine ...-sceeseee 1 O —2 @ 
P 29 Pekoe, flowery ...... oveel 6 —S 6 


In Bond—Duty 1s. 6d. per 1b. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s. 0d. to 90s. Od, 
Good Ordinary .,...... 528. 0d. — 53s. Od, 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 37s. 83d. 
West India Molasses ...., 28s, Od, to 29s. Od, 


oe er BSD ee 
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OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Atrren Wican. 

Moypay, Troespay, and Wepnesvay, PLOT AND PAS- 
SION. After which CATCHING A MERMAID. To con- 
clude with A BLIGHTED BEING. Tuerspay, Fripay, and 
Sarvravay, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.. To concbule 
with CATCHING A MERMAID. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.— 


THE LAST FEW W KS. The Seventy-first Re 
presentation of MAGIC A} MYSTERY. Extraordinary 
excitement produced by the GREAT GUN TRICK. The 
Tilustrations of SPIRIT-RAPPING made still more striking, 
and invested with greater interest. Programme of the Grand 


















Eleusinian Spectacle of Magic and Mystery, entirely re- 
modelled. Extraordina’ i The GREAT 
GUN TRICK every , evening at 
half-past 7; commence at 8. Private Boxes, “VL. lls. 6d. and 


1. 1s.; can be obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal 
Libraries. Stalls,4s. Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; 
Pit, ls. ; Gallery, 6d. The Box-oftice is open daily from 11 till 
5, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashion- 
able Morning Performance on Sarvaoay, Novemsen lth, at 2 

o'clock ; doors open at half-past 1 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON begs respectfully to announce 
the positive termination of his Magical Performances, in con- 
sequence of the great preparations for his Spectacle and Pan- 

tomime at Covent Garde n Theatre. 
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HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 


Piceadilly.—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIB ES 
every night, at 8, what he saw and did in South Africa. 
Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o’Clock.—Ad- 
mittance, Is., 2s.,and 3s. The Collection on view during the 
day from 11 to 6, ls . 


N ETTRAY.—A few English friends and 

admirers of Mons. DEMETZ propose to OFFER him 
a small token of their sympathy and admiration, in the shape 
of a SUBSCRIPTION (to be limited to a sum not exceeding 
$l. from each Subscriber) in AID of the noble REFORM- 
ATORY SCHOOL of METTRAY, which owes its foundation 
and its singular success to his devoted zeal; and which ts now 
maintained at the cost of great personal sacrifices and ex- 
ertions. 

They believe that such a testimony of respect and gratitude 
will be peculiarly appropriate at the present time, a sign 
that the two great nations of the West, who are all ied in the 
cause of liberty abroad, are no less united in the work of 
Christian benevolence and social improvement at home. 

Any contribution to the above object will be gladly re- 






































ceived and acknowledged by the Rev. Sydney Turner, Red- 
= Reigate. 

-B.—A donation of 42. (100 francs) constitutes a “ Fon- 
aun? or Life Governor of Mettray. 

Subscriptions already received. 

William Gladstone, Esq.., £4 | T. L- L. Baker, Esq....... £4 
eS Aes 4| Sir Stafford II. Northcote. 4 
Lady Leigh ...... 11G. ngoush, Esq..... 1 
Rev. Sydney Turner. 2)c Castleman, Esq... 2 
Cc. H. Bracebridge, ESC 4] J.C. Mansel, Esq......... 1 
E. B. Wheatley, Esq. . 4|G. W. Latham, Esq. 2 
Charles Ratcliff, ~_ 4 | Miss Carpenter..... ° 1 
W. Klein, Esq. . 4} William Cotton, Esq...... 4 
James Nicholson, “Esq.. 4| ° 


Red Hill, Nov. 7, 1855. SYDNEY TURNER. 


ANK OF DEPOSI 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established a. p. 1544. 











Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect sec — 

The Interest is aS yable in Janvary and Jc 

-ETER MORRISON, Mans cae z Director. 

Prospectuses an Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 


illite f application. 
OYAL 











BRITISH BANK, 


(Incorporated by —, 
For transacting every description of Banking Business on the 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing Accounts are opened and Interest allowed on the 
daily balances, if these do not fall under 1l0v/. Deposits are 
receivable, at rates of interest varying from % to 5 per cent 
perannum. Promissory Notes or Bills, at any date, and with 
or without interest as may be agreed on, and Cireular Bills 
or Letters of Credit and Drafts or Orders, payable to bearer 
in every town of any note at home or abroad, and Bills of 
Exchange or Drafts on the Bank in sets, for use abroad, may 
be obtained by customers and others, at the Chief Office. Cash 
credits and advances for fixed periods on Securities readily 
convertible, are granted to, and Discounts of approved Bills 
of Exchange made, for customers ; for whom also Remittances 
are made and Bills collected, in any place where there is a 
banker ; and Dividends, &c. received without charge. 

Forms of Application for opening accounts, &c. and any 
further information, may be obtained at the Bank, or at any 
of the Branches, viz.: Strand Branch, 429, Strand; Lambeth 
Branch, 77, Bridge Road; Islington — 97, Goswell 
Road; Pimlico Iranch, i. Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
Street; Borough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, pon Pic- 
cadilly Branch, 32, Regent Circus. 

By order "of the Court of Directors 
HU INNES CAME RON, General Manager. 
Chief Office, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, 
London, Ist October 1855. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1531. 
At Ist March 1855, the amount of the Accumulated 
Capital exceeded .... ee £910,000 
And the Annual Revenue exceeded. ..... - 163,000 
The amount paid to the representatives ‘of deceased 
members was upwards of © eescces » 600,066 
This affords the strongest ‘evidence of the con inued pros- 
rity of this Institution, and of the immense benefit to the 
families of deceased members. 
For Prospectuses and all information, apply to 
Wi LIAM COOK, Agent. 

















126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 


this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of WittraM Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 

















Exwasera Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
RUPTU RES.—BY “ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 


| purity of taste, an "unequalled assortment. 


| son’s SHOW of LAMPS. 


HERNIA. The use o/ «steel spring, so often hurtful im its | 


effects, ishere avoided , « soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive cirewlar may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the , two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. W HITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and a cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEG RAINS, &. They 
sa ieanielicn , light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
~~ coca stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


Stax U FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





OR SALE BY AUCTION, 
at the OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, 
in the TOWER. 

On Mowpay, the 12th of Novemper 1855, at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon precisely, the following STORES, viz.: great-coats, 
clothing, boots andjshoes, surveying-instruments, fire-engines 
and hose accoutrements, musket-stocks, rags, (linen and 
woollen,) tools of sorts, &c. 

THE ORDNANCE STATE BARGE AND SHALLOP. 
Also, VARIOUS STORES, 
SALVAGE from the WRECK of the IMPERATRICE. 

May be viewed from 10 till 4 o'clock, four days previous to 
the sale 

Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Tower. 


a 
QALE OF STORES. 
\ The Principal Officers of her Majesty's War Department 
do hereby give notice that a quantity of harness, blankets, 
horse-cloths, rugs, hair-cloths, wadmiltilts, slow-match, serge, 
leather, canvass, clothing, lead-ashes, files, junk, jute, two 
boats, spades, shovels, pickaxes, hatchets, barrows, and abo g 
EIGHTY LOTS OF OLD WOOD, &« 

Will be sold by public auction in the ROYAL ARS AL, 
WOOLWICH, on Tu ay, the 15th Novemven 1555, at 11 
o'clock in the forenoon precisely 

May be viewed from 10 till 4 o'clock on the thre¢ 
vious to the sale. 

Catalogues may be had at the War Department, Pall Mall ; 
Tower of L ondon 5 and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 


(oxt RA 


Departme 
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days pre- 


ACT FOR MOULMEIN TEAK 


TIMBER. 

it of the Storekeeper-General of the N 
Somerset Place, 5th November 1555. 

The Commissioners fur Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give Notice, that on Trespay, the 27th rnsr. at2 
o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as may 
be willing to Contract for supplying her Majesty's Dockyards 
with 


vavy, 





4640 LOADS OF MOULMEIN TEAK TIMBER. 

To be delivered in the years 1856 and 1857, according toa 
distribution, which, with a form of the tender and the condi- 
tions of the contract, may be seen at the said Office. No tender 
will be received after 2 o'clock on the day of treaty, nor will 
any be noticed unless the party attends, or an agent for him 
duly authorized in writing 





Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- | 


miralty, and bear in the left hand corner the words “ Tender 
for Moulmein Teak Timber,” and must also be delivered at 
Somerset Place, accompanied by 
sponsible persons. eng 
tendering, in the sum of 5v00/. 
contract. 


, . = * 
T° PRINTE RS, PROPRIETORS 
NEWSPAPERS, &c 

Messrs. ROBERT BESLEY and CO. are desirous of calling 
the attention of the Trade to the Patent granted to Rosert 
Bester, and sealed on the 23d day of October last, for the 
manufacture of a NEW and HARD METAL, especially 
adapted for Type Founding. 

Since the first introduction of moveable types, their compo- 
sition, as far as can be ascertained, has been precisely the 
same as that now in general use. The facilities of machinery 
—the long numbers of popular publications, all pointed to the 
necessity of a more durable material; this Messrs. Bester 
and Co. with the assistance of an eminent metallurgist, have 
succeeded in producing; they therefore confidently recom- 
mend the adoption of their founts cast in this new metal, as 
possessing a power of resisting pressure (as far as can be de- 
monstrated by a series of the most severe tests) ten times 
greater than any type cast with the ordinary metal, besides 
the advantage of preserving the sharpness of the general im- 
pression for a much longer time. 

The prime cost of this metal being considerably more than 
the ordinary type metal, the foilowing are the prices at which 
fuunts of 120 pounds aud upwards can be supplied, 





for the due perfurmance of the 





OF 















s. d, s. d. 
gape ceccccevece sees 1 4] Minion..... ee 26 
Pie: . - 1 6] Emerald ..... 3 3 
Sm: nui Pi A. + 1 8| Nonpareil. 36 
Long Primer - 110] Ruby... 42 
Bourgeois - 2 O| Pearl.. 49 
Brevier ..... 2 3] Diamond use 8 6 


Messrs. Besitry andi Co. intend in future to cast the whole 
of their Court Hands, Texts, Jobbing, and Ornamental 
Founts, in this metal. 

P.S.—To give printers an opportunity of testing this metal, 
Messrs. Bester and Co. will supply running heads for news- 
papers, or any lines subject to more than ordinary wear. 

Fann Street, Aldersgate Street, London, 

Nov. 1, 1855. 


+ 5 
FE NDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
TRONS.—Buye 3 above are requested before 
iding to visit Ww ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5/. 10s ; ditto with ormolu or- 
naments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; Bronzed 
Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel 
Fenders from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 
naments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire-Irons, from ls. 9d. the 
set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates. All which he is enabled to sell at 
these very reduced charges— 
Firstly—from the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 





finally d 
ROOM 











and 
a ae those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 


—The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, pas- 
sages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him ; these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
They are marked 
in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those which 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and most 


a letter signed by two re- | 
ng to become bound with the person | 


remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 12s, 64. (two light) to 
| 


161. 16s. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
-WILLIAM § 
It embraces ths Moderateur, (the 
best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled,) 
Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps 
for candles ; and comprises an assortment which, considered 
either as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d, per gallon. 

Palmer’s Candles, 9d., 94d., and 10d, per Ib. 

Patent Camphine, 3s. 104. per gallon. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre- 
mises, (already by far the largest in Europe,) which have oc- 
cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed; they are 
of such a « moaneler that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is 
now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, 
Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, and Bedding,) arranged in Sixteen Large Show 
Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the 
selection of goods that cannot be else where. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per pust) free. 

39, OXFORD STREET; . 
STREET; and 4,5, and 6, PERRY'S PLAC. 


' 


8S. BURTON invites attention to his sea- | 


1, la, 2 a 3, NEWMAN 


TO EDITORS.—A Gentleman of Liberal 


principles and teevary ond scientific attainments, pro- 
poses FURNISHING to Reviews, Newspapers, and other 
Periodicals, ARTICLES on the prominent topics of the day, 
especially such as are of a financial character. Terms mo- 
derate. Advertiser has been Professor of Politic al Economy 
in one of the Universities ; is not unknown as an author; and 
has contributed occasionally to serial and periodical publica- 
tions. Address, R. E. 8. Author, at Messrs. Surrn and Soy, 








1 and 2, Eden Quay Dublin. 
[DER DOWN QUILTS, &e.— 
4 W.H. BATSON & Co. respectfully solicit an inspec- 





























Waterproof, yet evaporable 





Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth 





nt Street, and 22, Cornhill. 






































Ladies’ Petticoats, oe men’s Coat Lining, Patent Wadded 
Co verlets, and Pat Elastic Spring Pillows for INVALIDS. 
> + TEI + + ec 

HE UNIVERSAL PURV EYOR.— 
General Commission Agency, Established 1852, for the 
and drugs,) guaranteed against fraud and adulteration. 
Orders for town and country, and other communications, to 
Street, Charing Cross. List of prices, with testimonials, and 
names of the friends and patrons of the Institution, sent free 
UTUMN FASHIONS.—SHAWL 
FARMER and ROGERS invite attention to their su- 
FRENCH, and BRITISH SHAWLS, comprising all the New 
Patterns designed for the FRENCH EXHIBITION, and se- 
Shawls of a superior quality, from 31s. 6d. to 6 guineas.—The 
Gre at Shaw and Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, 175, Regent St. 
ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
ESTIMATES given for Military 
ing,and Servants’ Liveries 
'LOTHING for the Approaching SEA- 
SON.—Gentlemen calling on or sending their orders to 
Messrs. NICOLL, rent Street and Cornhill, will find each 
article sold by them marked in plain figures, by the aid of 
for several years past, experienced the advantages of excel- 
lence combined with true economy. 
accredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and the 
Culonies. 
and 22 , Cornhill. 
EXPOSITION OF LADIES’ CLOAKS 
s 
WEAR.—The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are respect- 
fully informed that the periodical supply of British and 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE is now complete. The Pro 
prietors have to regret that, owing tothe Artist who has 
on other works of art, they are unable this season to furnish 
their patrons with their Autumnal Fashions in M: antles and 
for inspection (carriage e to any of their customers. The 
London General Mourning Warchouse, Nos. 247, 249, and 251, 
) COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of oe LON- 
DON GENBRAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE beg respect- 
adopt mourning attire, that every article of the very best 
description requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may 
habitual attendance of experienced Assistants ‘including 
Dressmakers and Milliners, enables them to suggest or supply 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made up, and a note descriptive of the mourn- 
town or into the county, and on the most reasonable terms 
Jay and Co. Proprietors, 247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 
Tv 
P°. RE FLUID MAGN 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the 
last half century prove beyond question that ROW- 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
Human Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning 
driff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 
tachios. For Children it is especially recommended, as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Prices 3s. 6d. and 
that size, 2ls. CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle 
are the words ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, in two lines. 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
912° MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-’54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 474 
TaAY ha ‘a 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
Jones, of the “ Biue Boar,” Llanerchymedd, had a very bad 
leg, completely covered with wounds ; to eure which he tried 
at last a clergyman recommended him to try Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills: after using them for a short time his 
fectly cured ; in gratitnde for whieh Mr. Jones will answet 
= inquiries about it. Sold by all Medicine A 
ne 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New Le 4 
by A. Btanipa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and 


tion of their newly-manufactured stock of Eider Down Quilts, 
at 
Maddox Street, Regent Street. 
Supply of Articles of Domestic Consumption, (food, drink 
be addressed to Messrs. W™. ind Co, 23, King William 
on application, 
perb Assortment (the largest in the world) of INDIA, CHINA, 
veral manufactured expressly for their house Paisley 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
M 
ONE GUINEA 
VESTS. 
_ 114, 116, 118, 120, R 
( 
of Reg 
which, and the ready-money system, many thousands have, 
For the sale of the patented and other garments there are 
114, 116, 118, 129, Regent Street, 

4 AND MANTL FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER 
Foreign Cloaks and Mantles at the LONDON GENERAL 
hitherto executed Engravings of their Mantles being engaged 
Millinery; but Messrs. Jay will be happy to send specimens 
Regent Street. 

fOURNING—COURT, FAMII ILY, and and 
fully to remind families whose bereavements compel them to 
be had at their Establishment at a moment's notice. The 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
ing required will insure its being sent forthwith either in 
DINNEFORD’S 
ESIA 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
Effervescing §Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dan- 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus- 
7s. ; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 
Sold by A. Rowitanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 

MILNER’'S PHCENIX (21 2°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 

Moorgate Street, City. Cire ulars free by post. 
PILLS efficacious Remedies for Bad Legs.—Mr. H. 
all remedies for more than six months, but without suecess ; 
wounds began to heal, and ina few weeks his leg was per- 
hout the world ; at Professor Hottoway's 
Hoods, M 
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7INBURN, OTCHAKOV, NICHO- 
LAIEF.—Stanford’s Map of the Roads, &c. be- 
tween Odessa, Nicholaief, Perekop, Simpheropol, and 
Sevastopol; with enlarged Plans of Odessa and Nicho- 
laief; compiled from the Russian Maps in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Geographical Society, the Admiralty 
Charts, and other Docume nts, is now published, price, 
one large Sheet, 4s.; Case, 


TANFORD'S MAP OF THE ROADS 
BETWEEN ODESSA AND PEREKOP. Price, 

2s. Sheet; 4s. 6d. Case. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, 
and Letts, Sox, 





Charing Cross; 
and Co. Royal Exchange. 
On Ist October was publi shed, 


| apliadiadbaalin 


price 5s. No. II. of the 
A L REVIE W. 


ONTENTS >: 





1, The First Edi rgh Reviewe 

2. Decimal Coinage. 

3. Sir G. C. Lewis on E arly Roman History. 

4. A Novel or Two. 

5. The Civil Service and the Competitive Principle. 
6. Tennyson's * Maud. 

7. ag Statesmen of the Day. 

8. St. Paul. 

9. The Fall of Sebast tops il. 


10. Summary of Theology and Mental Philosophy. 
11. Summary o Poli tical P *hilo opby and Economy. 
12. A List of Books suitable for aiding Societies. 
“The second number of the National Review con- 
tains an article—‘ The Stat n of the Day’—which 
settles the question touchi unaccountable aberra- 
tions of Lord Joha Russe . This, however, is 
only one point in an artic le d ispl: aying unusual power 
of analysis, eloquence, and compact reasoping.”—ASpee- 
tator, Oct. 6th. 














“ The whole article on the ‘ First Edinburgh Re- 
viewers’ is a rare example of felicitous writing, bril- | 
liant, thoughtful, picturesque, and playful. .... Ten- 


nyson’s ‘ Maud’ 
seizes the occasion t 
which he does both with novelty a 
Oct. 6th. 


nd acumen.”— Leader, 





London: Ror ERT Turonatp, 26, Paternoster Row, 
“NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLE 
DICKENS, 


Uniform with “ Dombey and Son,” “ Desté Copper- 
field,” ** Bleak House,” &c. & 
On the Thirtieth of November will be pr iblished, to be 


completed in Twenty Monthy Parts, price One 
Shilling each, the First Monthly Part of a New Work 
of Fiction. called 

. L E DORE I F. 


By Cuarres Dickens. 

With lllustrations by Hastor K. Browne, 
Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES. 

Recently published, in Svo. the Second Edition of 

HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a 
*Critically Revised Text; a Digest of various 
Readings ; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena; and a Copious Critieal and Exe- 
getical Commentary in English. For the Use of Theo- 
logical Students and Ministers. 
VOL. l. THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
VOL. Il. ACTS TO II. CORINTHIANS, 
By Hewry Atrorp, M.A. 
Minister of Quebec Chapel, London; and late Fellow 
ot Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* The Concluding V olume is in preparation. 
London : Rivincrons, Waterloo Place ; and DerenTox, 
Bett, and Co. Cambri dge. 


Jus st pub’ lished, pos st Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d 
GUIDE to the PRAC TICAL STUDY 
of DISEASES of the EYE. By James Dixon, 

Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

“We stron gly recommend this book to the perusal of 
the profession, because it contains the results of much 
careful observation; and, for the student, we have seen 
no work better adapted as a practical introduction to 
y= study of ophthalmic diseases.”— Medical Times and 

azette. 

“This is a work of sterling and permanent value, 
carrying all the weight that belongs to years of skilful 
experience, and deserving, even as a handbook, to rank 
with the best practical monographs in our language.”— 

ncet. 

_London : Joun Cuvrcattt, New Burlington Street. 


TRACTS for the PRESENT CRISIS. 


By Sir Antuur Hatiam Exron, Bart. 


Now ready, 
XXXIV. THE REASON WHY RUS- 
SIA DOES NOT SUE FOR PEACE. 
XXXV. THE PRESENT ASPECT OF 
THE WAR 
The Thirty-sixth Number will be published in a few 
days, and will complete the First Series of the Tracts. 


No. XIX. WHAT ARE WE FIGHT- 


ING FOR? is suitable for general distribution. 


Also, 

XXXII. AT WHOSE EXPENSE 
ARE WE FIGHTING? Addressed to Working Men, 

Nos. XXV. REAPPEARANCE of the 
BOY JONES, and XXXI. LEADING ARTICLES 
ON MAGISTERIAL OPPRE SSION, are respectfully 
commended to the notice of the readers of the Times 
Newspaper. 

XXV II. and XXVIII. are more es- 
pecially intended for Ministers of Re ligion. 
24 for ops ens _ on receipt of 10 postage-stamps; 

Published by Kersiaxke, Park Street, Bristol; and 

Bartert, Paternoster Row, London. 


DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND DEPRESSION, 
Just published, p rice ls.; post free for 14 stamps, | 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 


Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on De bility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
ByaP hysician. —Snerwoop and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford 











is of course revic wed, but the writer | 
o discourse on lenny son generally, | 


London : 


Just ready, medium Svo. handsomely bound in bevilled boards, 1/. 1s.; 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE PORTS 


Illustrated with Sixteen Drawings by Birket Foster, printed in Colours, 
AND NUMEROUS COLOURED INITIAL LETTERS, 
BELL and DALDY, 


or in morocco, lJ. lis. 6d, 


186, Fleet Street. 





EXAMPLES 





cording to Styles, and chrone slog gically arranged ; 


Just published, handsomely printed, 


in imperial 4to. price 2/. 2s 


OF ORNAMENT 
IN EVERY STYLE. 


Consisting of a SERIES of 220 ILLUSTRATIONS, (69 of which are richly coloured,) classified ac- 
commencing with the EGYPTIAN and ASSYRIAN, 


and continued through the GREC IAN, ETRUSCAN, SAMI AN, ROMAN, POMPELAN, BYZ ANTINE, 


| IRISH, ALHAMBRESQUE, 
| STYLES, and including 


and GOTHIC, 


down to the RENAISSANCE and CINQUE- CENTO 
those of INDIA and PERSIA 


These Illustrations ha ave been selected by JosEru Ct UNDALL from existing Specimens, and drawn by 


| Peawcss Bepronp, Tuomas Scort, 


London: 


Tuomas Macavorm, and Henry O'NErLe. 
BELL and DALDY, 


186, Fleet Street. 





On Wednesday will be published, in Svo. 


THE 


STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBAS 


TOPOL, 


Written in the Camp. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel E. BRUCE HAMLEY, Captain R.A. 


(Originally published in Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


and 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Drawn in Camp by the Author, including a Sketch-Map of Sebastopol and the Siege-Works. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


| Orders received by all Booksellers. 





On the 15th inst. in 3 vols. will be ready, 
ILLIESLEAF; a New Story 
Author of “* Margaret Maitiand.” 


Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


L ADY WILLOUGHBY;; or the Double | 


Marriage. By Mrs. La Tovcur. 
“yMrs. La Toue he has made a most successful débat. 
| No novelist’s first campaign was ever wore triumphant.” 
| — Observer. 


\ ILLICENT; 
Pi By the Author of “ The Curate of Overton.” 
3 vols. 
| One of the most beautifully 
| ceived works that has ever come under our notice. 
— Herald. 

Hvrst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 

| Henry Cor purRN, 13, Gre at Marlborough Street. 


DR. HUSS ON TYPHUS FEVER. 
Just publis hed, in Svo. price 7s. clotl 
TATISTICS and T REAT M ENT 
of TYPHU 8S and TYPHOID FEVER, from 
| Twelve Years’ Experience gained at the 
Hospital, in Stockholm (1840-1852). By Macnvs Huss, 
| M.D. Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Caroline In- 
| stitute, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Stockholm, Laureate of the Institute of France, Xc. 
Translated from the Original Swedish, by Easnsr 
Apere, M.D. 
London: 


and powerfully con- 


LonGMAN, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 








New Edition, 16mo. price 7s. cloth, 
ALLADS from HERODOTUS. By 
the Rev. J. E. Bopr, M.A. late Student of Christ 
Church. 
“* The classical scholar will consider that the book 


of Ancient Rome’ and Lockhart’s ‘Spanish Ballads,’ ” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“Encouraged by the deservedly favourable recep- 
tion of the first edition of these classical poems, the 
author has been induced to add four pieces of a similar 
character, not inferior in merit to those which preceded 
them.”—John Bull. 


Mr. Bode has achieved the double success of preserv- 
ing the spirit of the original, without i oe in 7 
degree the effect of the ballads as pieces of English 
composition. .... The whole book has for us an 
inexpressible charm.”—Morning Post. 

London: Lonemax, Browyx, Green, and Loyemans. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURKES TO LADIES ON PRAC- 
TICAL SUBJECTS, 
CONTENTS : 
Introductory Lecture.—Plan of a Female College for 


the Help of the Rich and the Poor. By the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice. 

1, The College and the Hospital. By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, 


2. The Country Parish. By the Rev. C. Kingsley. 

3. On Over-work, Distress, and Anxiety, as Causes of 
Mental and Bodily Disease among ast the Poor; 
and on the Means of counteracting those in- 
jurious Influences. By George Johnson, M.D. 


sistant-Physician to King’s College Hospital. 

4. On Dispensaries and allied Institutions. By Ed- 
ward H. Sieveking, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

. / Visiting. By the Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 

The Influence of Occ upation on Health. By Dr. 
Chambers, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 

7. On Law as it affects the Poor. By Fitzjames 
Stephen, LL.B. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-law. 

8. Se Every-day Work of Ladies. By Archdeacon 
A 

9. On Teaching by Words. By the Rev. R. C. Trench. 

10. On Sanitary Law. By Tom Taylor, Esq. Secretary 
to the General Board of Health. 

11, Workhouse Visiting. By the Rev. J. 

Postscript. 
Cambridge: Macmitian and Co. London: Beir 


S. Brewer, 





Street : and all Booksellers. 





and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 


“In his English version of these poetical passages, | 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, As- | 


by the 


or the Trials of Life. | 


| TINGUISHED DURING 


Seraphim | 


| AGES of CHRISTIANITY. By 


Second Edition, with Four Additional Pieces. | 


is worthy of taking its place beside Macaulay's ‘ Lays | 


New Burlington Street, November 7. 


BENTLEY'S LIST OF WORKS 


MM 
a SURED THIS DAY. 
PRESCOTT’ 8S NEW WORK 


HISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP 
II. of SPAIN. By Wituiam Hickurne Prescorr, 2 
vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28s 

Also, uniform with the above , 2ls. each, 

PRESCOTT'S BSrOS x of the REIGN 
of FERDINAND and ISABEI 

PRESOOTT'S HISTORY of the CON- 


QUEST of MEX 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 
QUEST of PERU. 

PRESCOTT’S CRITICAL and HIS. 


TORICAL ESSAYS. 
LIVES of 


Svo. 10s. 6d. 


ll. 
GENERALS DIS- 
the GREAT PENINSU- 
LAR WAR. By J. W. Core, H.P. Twenty-first 
Fusiliers. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


Ill. 
HISTORY of 
CHURCHES and SECTS, 


[ Imme TA ly. 
CHRISTIAN 
from the EARL TEST 
the Rev. J. B. 
A. M. Author of “The Early and Later 
2 vols. 8vo. —— (Immediately. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHA- 
RACTERS. By Atruonse pe Lamartine, Author of 
“* History of the Girondists.’’ Vol. III. 8vo. 4s, 

[ Immediately. 


v. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
Dr. WHATELY, Archbishop of DUBLIN. With 
his Grace’s permission, Small 8vo. 5s, 


MARSDEN, 
Puritans.” 


(Immediately, 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


Srncuair, Author of * Beatrice.” 


vil. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 
of the HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doray, Au- 
thor of “‘ Habits and Men,” “ Table Traits.” Second 
Edition, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 

“An amusing and valuable production, ”— Black 
wood. 

“One of the most amusing and conscientiously 
executed books of the —- year 1855."— Atheneum. 


SIMPLICITY and FASCINATION ; 
or Guardians and Wards. By Axn1e Beats, Author of 
“ The Vale of Towey.” 3 vols. 

“A charming story, full of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness, life-like, with the poetry of life still fresh as the 
bloom on a fruit.” — Globe. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, for the Use of Eton, Win- 
chester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and King’s Col- 
lege, London. 'By C. D. Yonor, Author of “* The 
New Latin Gradus ”for Eton, Winchester, Harrow, 
and Rugby. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

“Itis the best—we were going to say the only really 
useful —\secteees Dictionary we ever met with.” 
Spectat 

fn The e thanks of all schoolboys, and of ap A Latin 
students too, are due to Mr. Yonge. The slightest 
os = ae how = an advance he has made,” 


SPEN COU RT; and Who Lost mn 
Who WonIt. By Surmiey Brooks, Author of “* Miss 
Violet and her Offers.” 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Brooks is lively and genial, and he paints life 
as he seesit. It is a decided sucgess.”— Zimes, 


x1. 

HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, from 
the FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION to the YEAR 
1850. By Ricuanrpy Heser Waricurson. Post 8vo. 
1 


By CATHERINE 
3 vols. 


0s. 6d. 
* “ Useful at this moment. It is a worthy and sea- 
Times. 


sonable compilation.” — 
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In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. the Eleventh Edition 
HE ROCKY ISLAND, 
Similitudes. By Samvet Witsgrronce, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Rrivinetons, Waterloo Place. 





Ss — d, price 2s. s. 6d. 
SSAYS FOR HE 
By C.F. 
Philosophies,” “ Olympus,” &c. &c. 
TALLANT and ALLEN, Paternoster Row. 
MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in foolscap S8vo. 5s, cloth, 
HE SONG OF HIAWATHA, 
By Henry Wapswortnu Lonoretiow. 
Davip Boeve, tr, Fleet Street. 
On Thursday, the 22d of November (Almanack Day), 
will HE HOUS in Twenty-eight pages, stitched, “4d. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMA- 
ACK, for the Year 1856. 
Household W ords Office, No. 16, Wellington Street 


North, Strand. 


AGE, 














Just published, 


TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN KING, Kt. 


and a 


Howarp, Author of ‘* Perseus and his | 


‘LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





| 
| 
Announcements. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. Illus- 
trated with 13 fine Steel Plates, engraved from Origi- 
nal Designs by the most eminent Artists. Square 
crown 8vo. 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d. 

[On Tuesday, the 27th inst. 


| The LIFE of LUTHER, in 48 Histori- 
eal Engravings. By G. Koryxic. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hane and Susanna Winkwortn. Feap. 
4to. price 28s. [On Thursday next, 


FRANCIS ARAGO’S POPULAR AS- 
TRONOMY. Translated by Rear-Admiral Smyrn, 
For. Sec. R.S.; assisted byR. Grant, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 

[On Tuesday next. 


Counsellor at Law to King Charles II. from an Origi- 


nal MS.; with Notes and Portrait. Small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Just published, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. VG] 4s. 6d. 
THOUGHT and LANGUAGE: an 


Essay having in view the revival, correction, and 





exclusive establishment of Locke’s System of Philo- | 


sophy. By B. H. Smarr. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LonoMans. 


“NEW CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOK BY THE 
mJ! DR. KENNEDY. 
nW va. 4 next, in 12mo. 
ALESTRA STILI LATINI: or Ma- 
terials for Translation into Latin Prose. By the 
Rev. Dr. B. H. Kennepy, Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 5s. 
HE RATIONAL CREATION; an In- 
quiry into the Nature and Classification of Rational 
Creatures, and the Government which God exercises 
overthem. By the Rev. J. Bropie, Monimail. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Constante and Co. London: 
Hamitron, Apams, and Co. 
Just published, S8vo. 4s. 6d. ; neatly bound in cloth, 5s. 
HE PATENT LAWS OF ALL NA- 
TIONS; to which is prefixed, a concise History of 
the Measures adopted to obtain the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1852. By Mr. 
Offices, 123, Chancery Lane, London; 17, Cross Street, 
Manchester; and 14, Clayton Square, Liverpool ; where 
the work may be procured. 
With 17 Tinted Ilastrations, 7s, 6d. cloth gilt, 
ORIES: a Poem. By 


Tuomason, 








“We do not think it would be easy to match these | 


stanzas in the whole range of modern poetry.”—Bright- | 
on Herald. 
London: Bett and Davpy, 186, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, i in post 8vo. w = ggg and ‘Chart, price, 
10s. 6d. ¢ 
hWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE 
BALTIC FLEET: rh. the Log of the ‘* Pet’ 
Yacht, 8 Tons, R. T. Y. With an Account of the 
Battle of Bomarsund, as ‘the Bombardment of Svea- 
borg. By the Rev. Ronert Epean Hvucues, M.A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Smiru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now reety, imperial 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


IALOGUES ON 
RESTITUTION. 

“ As an appeal to the intellectual and moral sense of 
British Christendom on a question at the very centre 
of its divisions and obstructions, it is unsurpassed. 
. + « « Perfectly admirable in spirit.”— Zait’s Magazine, 
Nov. 1855. 

London: 


London : 








~n oe 69, Fleet Street. 
1 SvO.} 


HE PROG RE SS of “IN FIDELITY in 

ENGLAND; and the only Effectual Principle by 
which it can be Resisted. 

The press zealous in religious controversy, 

But lukewarm in the cause of Christ. 

By the Rev. Wittiam BrupeNnett Barrer, Rector of 
Highclere and Burghclere, and late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 





Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 
POPULAR —_— OF MR. FORSTER’S LIFE 
OF GOLDSMITH, 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. price oe 6d. with 
0 Wood-cuts, a Popular Edition o 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF OL IVER 
GOLDSMITH. By Joun Forster. 

*.* A Library Edition of the same Work is also pub- 
lished, in Two Volumes 8vo. uniform with Murray’s 
British Classics. 

Beapuury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Just published, in two large volumes, 8vo. handsomely 
printed, and bound in e loth, with Portraits, price 30s, 
HE LIFE and WORKS of GOETHE; 
With Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, 
from published and unpublished sources. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of the ** Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy,” Kc. 
** Goethe’s heart, which few knew, was as great as 
his intellect, w hich all knew —JuNG STILLING. 
London: Davin Nvrr, 270, Strand. 


This day is published, and sold by G. Browy, at the 
Ballot Society's Offices, 5, Guildhall Chambers, Ba- 
singhall Street. Reprinted from the Manchester Ex- 
amimer and Times. Stereotype, pp. 28. Price 3d. 
or a copy by post for 4 stamps. A large allowance 
on 13 copies at the Publisher’s. 


ALLACIES AGAINST the BALLOT; 


with the Answers. By the Author of “ - 
chism on the Corn-laws.” si oe 














UNIVERSAL | 


JOURNAL kept during the RUSSIAN 
WAR, from the Departure of the Army from England 
to the Taking of Sebastopol. By Mrs. Henry DusEr- 
LY. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


| The PAST CAMPAIGN. By N. A. 
WOODS, late Special Correspondent to the Morning 
Herald at the Seat of War. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RUSSIA, its RISE and REVOLU- 
TIONS, TRAGEDIES, and PROGRESS. By the 
Rev. T. Mrtner, M.A. Author of “The Baltic” and 
| “* The Crimea.” Post 8vo. 


| 

| NARRATIVE OF THE NIGER, 
TSCHADDA, and” BINUE EXPLORATION. By 
T. J. Hvurcurnson, Esq. H.B.M. Consul for the Bight 
of Biafra. l6mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or in 2 Parts, 1s. each. 

| {On the 30th inst. 

| A SECOND JOURNEY round the 
WORLD. By Madame Ina Preirrer. 2 vols. post 
vo. 


E. J. Hucues, at the Patent | 


The following are now ready. 


| THE CRUISE of the YACHT MARIA 
among the FEROE ISLANDS. Second Edition ; Chart 


mo and coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


MR. S. W. BAKER’S EJGHT YEARS’ 
WANDERINGS in CEYLON. With 6 coloured 
Plates, 8vo. 15s. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES collected 
during a WINTER’S TOUR in EGY PT and the HOLY 
LAND. By Apam Sretnmetz Kennarp. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


The LIFE and TRAVELS of HERO- 
DOTUS inthe FIFTH CENTURY before CHRIST: 
an Imaginary Biography. By J. Tarsoys WHEELER, 
F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. Map, 21s. 


AN ATLAS of HISTORY and GEO- 
GRAPHY, from the Commencement of the Christian 
ra to the Present Time. By the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. with 16 coloured Maps, 12s. 6d. 
half-bound. 


Ninth Edition of the Rev. Dr. BLOOM- 
FIELD’S larger GREEK TESTAMENT, with Eng- 
lish Notes; with the Supplemetary Annotations incor- 
porated. 2 vols. Svo. 48s. 


The WHOLE EVIDENCE against the 
CLAIMS of the ROMAN ‘CHURCH. By the Rev. 
SANDERSON Ropins, M.A. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


An INQUIRY concerning RELIGION. 
By Grorce Lone, Author of **The Moral Nature of 
Man,” &c. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS on HARMONY 
By the Author of ‘Conversations on Botany.” 68vo. 
with much Music, 12s, 


The Third and Fourth Volumes of HOL- 
| LAND and EVERETT’S MEMOIRS of JAMES 

MONTGOMERY, In post 8vo. with Portraits, Xc. 
price 21s, 


PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATE- 
RIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Edited by A. S. Tayior, M.D. and G, O. Rees, 
M. D. Vol. Il. Part I. 8vo. 21s. 


PIESSE’S ART of PERFUMERY 
and METHODS of OBTAINING the ODOURS of 
PLANTS, &e. 


The Third Edition of Sir HENRY HOL- 
LAND’S MEDICAL NOTES and REFLECTIONS, 
with Alterations and Additions. 8vo, 18s, 


London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonemaAns, 





Crown 8vo. with 30 Wood-cuts, 7s. 6d. | 





FORTHCOMING WORKS 





The ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 
OF ARCHITECIURE. By James Fenrcusson, 
F.S.A. With 1000 Wood-cuts. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Il. 


THE CHURCH IN THE THREE 
FIRST CENTURIES. By Rev. J. J. Buunv, late 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. 8vo. 

ill. 


FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS. 
With Travels to Palmyra, Lebanon, and other 


Scripture Sites. By Rev. J. L. Porrer. Map 
and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8yo. 
Iv. 


CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY 
OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, and of the Popes 
to Nicholas Y. By Dean Mirman. Vols. LY. to 
VI. 8yo. 

v. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SINAI 
AND PALESTINE. By Rev. Axruur P. Stan- 
LEY, M.A. Maps. 8vo. 


vi. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBA- 
NIA, and other Provinces of Turkey, in 1809-’10. 


By Lord Broventox. New Edition. Maps and 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
vil. 

A HISTORY OF ROME, from the 


Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em- 


pire. By H. G. Lrppett, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vill. 

ESSAYS ON THE FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION. Contributed to the “Quarterly 
Review.” By the Right Hon. Jouxy Witson 
Croker. 8yo. 


Ix. 

ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By M. 
Laparte. ‘Translated by Mrs. PaLuiser. 200 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 


xX. 

THE CONFIDENTIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
WITH HIS BROTHER JOSEPH. 2 vols. 8vo. 

xI. 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Vol. XII. to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
Portrait. 8vo. 

XI. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIA. 

By Sir Erskine Perry, M.P. Feap. 8vo, 
XII. 

COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS 
Outline of the History of British Dependencies. 
By Artuvur MILts, Esq. 8vo. 

XIV. 
PILGRIMAGE, and other 
With Illustra- 


THE 
Poems. By Lord ELLESMERE. 
tions. 4to, 

Xv. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCAS- 
TER. Second Edition. 8vo. [Ready. 

XVI. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST IN 


BENGAL, SIKHIM, the HIMALAYAS, &e. By 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. Revised and Con- 

densed Edition. Wood-cuts. 2 vols, Post Svo. 
XVII. 

LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPAN- 
ISH BALLADS. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
4to. 

XVIII. 


FAITH AND PRACTICE; an Ex- 
osition of the Principles of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. By Rev. Joun Penrose, M.A. Post 8vo. 


XIX. 

AN ALPHABETICAL HAND- 
BOOK OF CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. By 
B. B. Woopwarp, B.A. (To be completed in 4 
Quarterly Parts.) PartI. 8vo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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